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CHAPTER I. MISS CAVE’S LODGINGS, 

' Ovrofthe bright and busy High-street 
| of Wexeter, parallel with the narrow little 
_ court leading to the cathedral, there rans 

a small street of small houses, leading into 
| an open space, and flanked on either side 
} by a crescent. Big, heavy, old-fashioned 
' red brick houses, speaking of bygone times, 
| when the gentry who have now established 
| themselves in various country seats thought 
_ it no disgrace to dwell within the walls of 
|| the city, and when the peaceful and aristo- 
' eratic quarter of South-Hedge, in which 
| such as are left of them now reside, was by 
/ no means sufficient to contain them. At 

the present time, however, a different set 
' of people is to be found in the crescent, and 
| an eruption of brass plates has broken out 

amongst its heavy railings. Doctors are 
| there, and even dentists, agents for insu- 
| rance companies, and solicitors; some of 

the houses in the middle of the Eastern 
Crescent have been transformed into a 
| chapel, and one at the westernmost corner 
, has énly narrowly escaped being converted 
‘into ashop. The half-glazed door with the 
| word “office” on its window-pane has pre- 
| vented this degradation ; but when you have 
' passed this Rubicon you find yourself in a 

place furnished with a counter, and shelves, 
, and other appurtenances of a shop, shoppy. 
ji; How the builders of the theatre ever 
| ventured to select a site for that structure in 

such a grave and decorous neighbourhood, 





it is difficult to imagine; but there it is at 
| the other end of the crescent, and, truth to 





building with medallions of the tragic and 
comic muses let into its front, and with an 
overhanging portico, on one side of which 
is situated the box-office, while on the other, 
during the daytime at least, Miss Bult, the 
milliner, plies her trade. Whether the situa- 
tion and the surroundings have anything | 
to do with it or not it is impossible to say, 4 
but it is a fact that the theatre at Wexeter 
always has stood high, not merely in the | 
opinion of those engaged in it, which is of | 
common occurrence enough, but in the } 
estimation of those who dwelt around it, 
and on whose patronage it was greatly de- | 
pendent. Great actors have been bred and i" 
educated on the circuit of which Wexeter |, 
was the principal town; the management 
of this circuit has been in one family for | 
| 
| 
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several generations, bequeathed from sire | 
to son, and has always been carried on after 
the same regular, respectable fashion. These 
facts were of course known to the towns- 
people and the. neighbourhood, but no | 
stranger, wanting to engage a seat, could 
possibly have walked into the box-office, 
without being at once convinced of the re- | 
spectability of the entire concern. 
For in the box-office, with the box plan 
spread out before her, while she occupied | 
herself either with knitting or berlin-work, 
or some humbler employment for her needle, { 
sat Miss Cave during the whole of the day, | 
looking, with her silver-rimmed spectacles, 
her pepper-and-salt “ front,” consisting of 
two large flat curls over each eye, and an 
impossible parting in the middle, her neat 
cap, and her muslin handkerchief crossed 
over her shoulders, the embodiment of re- 
spectability. There in the box-office she sat, 
as a guarantee for the style of entertain- |}. 
ment for which she would sell you a seat. | 
No one with such an appearance could have | 
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or comic singing. The Highland Fling, in 
character, by Miss M‘Alpine, the One Horse 
Shay, by special desire, on the oecasion of 
his benefit, by the low comedian, or a 
variety of singing and dancing between the 
pieces when the bill was short, might be 
looked for ; otherwise Shakespeare or Sheri- 
dan, with a staid, old-fashioned farce, formed 
the staple of the entertainment. 

Miss Cave was an elderly lady, so old 
that none of the inhabitants of Wexeter 
had ever recollected her as anything else; 
tradition reported that her father had been 
in the choir, and had been specially noticed 
for his fine voice by George the Third, when 
that old monarch and Queen Charlotte paid 
their visit to the city. And it is certain 
that Miss Cave always maintained amicable 
relations with the authorities of the cathe- 
dral, attending divine service regularly 
every Sunday, and never meeting canons, 
deans, or even the bishop himself, without 
receiving a pleasant greeting and a few 
words of salutation. Indeed, on the occa- 
sion of Miss Cave’s annual benefit, a large 
number of the resident clergy not merely 
sent their families, but were themselves to 
be found, seated in the dress-boxes of the 
theatre. The entertainment then provided 
never varied, commencing with one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, concluding either 
with the Critic or the Trip to Scarborough. 
Miss M‘Alpine knew that at such a time 
it would be useless for her to attempt to 
interpolate the Highland fling, and the low 
comedian perfectly understood that he 
would not be called upon to exercise his 
vocal powers. 

Miss Cave lives in a bright little house, 
one of the row just beyond the theatre; a 
little house just high enough for its top 
windows to look over the old red brick 
wall of the deanery garden. With Miss 
Cave lived her brother Samuel, who had 
been for years unnumbered the recognised 
barber and perruquier of the theatre, and 
the temporary attendant on such of those 
great actors visiting it as did not bring their 
own servants. It was Mr. Samuel’s boast 
that he had “wigged and painted ” more 
“stars” than any other man out of London, 
but that he was getting a little tired of it 
now, 2 statement which, considering that 
most of his anecdotes were personal remi- 
niscences of the elder Kean and his com- 
peers, might, as regards the latter portion 
of it at all events, be deemed veracious. 

The brother and sister occupy the par- 
lours and the attics of the little house ; the 
drawing-room floor is generally let as lodg- 





ings, either to the permanent members of 
the theatrical company, or to any distin- 
guished artist engaged as a temporary 
attraction. At the present time they are 
occupied by a leading lady of the company, 
Miss Pierrepoint, and her younger sister. 
Miss Cave has the highest opinion of Miss 
Pierrepoint, not merely professionally, but 
privately. The old lady admires her 
lodger’s appearance, voice, manner, and 
style of elocution, thinks she is a credit to 
the company, which has sent up seme of 
the first leading ladies to the metropolis, 
and is only anxious lest any London 
theatrical manager should get a hint of the 
hidden treasure and come down to bear her 
away. But, above all, she admires Miss 
Pierrepoint’s modesty and the propriety of 
her private life. Some of Miss Cave’s 
former lodgers have been given to “ galli- 
vanting”’ and “carryings-on,” proceedings 
never explained by the old lady in other 
terms, but generally believed by her inti- 
mates to be in relation to the other sex, and 
too horrible to mention. Miss Pierrepoint 
is given to none of these atrocities ; she has 
very few visitors: none indeed beyond Mr. 
Dobson, the manager, Mr. Potts, the 
prompter, and young Mr. Gerald Hardinge, 
the scene-painter. She never goes out to 
supper, has no anonymous letters or flowers 
left for her, but spends all her time in work- 
ing at her profession and finishing the 
education of her sister Rose. 

Not that Miss Pierrepoint might not 
have had admirers in plenty, bless you; 
Miss Cave knows that; gentlemen are con- 
stantly inquiring at the box-oflice who she 
is, and where she comes from, and the ad- 
miration evoked by her powers of acting is 
by no means confined to applause, but 
forms the topic of much conversation be- 
tween the acts, as Miss Cave, hidden away 
in the little pay-box on the top of the land- 
ing, can hear very well through the pigeon- 
hole in front of her, where she takes the 
money and gives the change. The old lady 
has heard, too, that when Miss Pierrepoint 
went to the party at Mrs. Probus’s—Probus 
was a carriage builder and a Shakespearian 
enthusiast—she was made more of than any 
other woman in the room, which naturally 
accounted for her never having been asked 
again. But “nothing came of it,”’ the old 
lady used to say, although she had ex- 
pected that on the night after Probus’s 
party, all the eligible young men of the 
town would have called at No. 9, The Pre- 
cinct, prepared to lay their hands and for- 
tunes at Miss Pierrepoint’s feet. 
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No, there was no one actually in love with 
her that Miss Cave could point to, unless 
it was Mr. Gerald Hardinge, the scene- 
painter, who was a mere boy, much too 
young for her. As the old lady remarked, 
she did not hold with making a great outcry 
about disparagement (by which she pro- 
bably meant disparity) of years, but Miss 
Pierrepoint must be at least six years older 
than Mr. Hardinge, and there were tempta- 
tions. enough for a man in the profession, 
without his having a wife so much his senior. 
And he was a deal too handsome, Mr. Har- 
dinge was, to be exposed to temptations of 
any sort more than could be helped, Miss 
Cave thought ; “having one of those heads, 
my dear, which would look so well cutoff just 
above the shoulders, and without any shirt- 
collar, on a medallion at the south end of 
the choir.”” He was a kind-hearted lad, too, 
Miss Cave allowed, and generous with his 
money, when he had any, and gave little 
Rose Pierrepoint lessons in drawing for 
nothing, and the elder sister was agreeable 
to him, and liked him very much, though 
the old lady “ did not think there was any- 
thing between them.” 

It was a hot night, towards the end of 
June ; the heat had been stifling and oppres- 


sive all day, and the windows of Miss Cave’s 
lodgings were thrown wide open, for the 
admittance of as much air as could be 


found. This was little enough, but such 
as it was it came laden with a thousand 
odours from the flowers in the deanery 
garden, rejoicing the heart of Rose Pierre- 
point, the sole occupant of the room, who was 
seated at a table, drawing, by the light ofa 
shaded lamp, and who raised her head from 
time to time, and glanced now at the open 
window, then at the closed door. As far 
as could be seen of her in her sitting po- 
sition, a girl slight and small in figure, 
with a small head, delicate features, and 
large dark eyes. Her age was about six- 
teen, and she looked even younger, and the 
manner in which she wore her hair, taken 
off her forehead, and kept back by a comb, 
rendered her appearance still more youthful. 
Her hands were thin and delicate, as was 
especially noticeable when from time to 
time she drummed them impatiently on the 
table before her, while the frequent expres- 
sion of anxiety or irritability discomposed 
her otherwise handsome face. 

At length she seemed as if she could 
bear her oceupation no longer; she threw 
down the pencil and walked to the window. 
The whole sky was darkened by an enor- 
mous purple clond, save on the horizon 





immediately opposite the window, where 
one fading streak of yellow light was re- 
flected on the girl’s face. Dazzled by this, 
after the darkness in which she had been 
sitting, the girl shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and bending out of the window, 
looked down the street in the direction of 
the theatre. Instantly she drew back, and 
crossing the room resumed her seat at the 
table. She had hardly done so, taking up 
her pencil again, and becoming apparently 
engrossed in her work, when a light step was 
heard on the stairs, the door opened, and a 
young man entered the room. The girl 
looked up from her drawing in the direction 
of the door. “Is that Mr. Hardinge ?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is,” was the reply. 

The man who said these words was 
known to the small world in which he 
lived (and consequently must henceforth 
be known in these pages) as Gerald Har- 
dinge, but when the reader saw him two 
years ago he was called George Heriot. 

In those two years a considerable change 
had taken place in the young man’s ap- 
pearance. He was darker and stouter, his 
figure was more set, while the growth of a 
light, curling, brown beard had rendered 
him much more manly-looking. He was 
dressed in a light grey suit of clothes, 
much worn, and carried a soft felt hat in 
his hand. 

** All alone, Rose ?” was the first excla- 
mation, in a tone of disappointment. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gerald,” said the girl, quietly. 
“ Madge is not come back from the theatre.” 

“The piece is over,”’ said Hardinge. “TI 
heard them ringing in the orchestra for the 
last piece as I came away from the paint- 
ing-room. What's the last piece to-night ?” 

“The Warlock of the Glen,” said the 
girl, “and Madge don’t play in the War- 
lock.” 

“T should think not,” 
with a sneer. 

“But she won’t be home yet,” continued 
Rose. “She told me she had something 
very particular to do, which would detain 
her perhaps for a couple of hours after she 
had finished. I was not to sit up for her 
if I was tired, and I was to tell you or 
Mr. Potts, if cither of you came, that you 
were not to wait for her, as she would not 
be home tiil late.” 

“All right,” said Hardinge, discon- 
tentedly enough; “ her commands must be 
obeyed.” He was moving towards the 
door, when, thinking he had been some- 
what ungracious, he turned back to the 
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table, and, pointing to the drawing on 
which the girl had been engaged, said: 
“At it still? What an industrious little 
woman it is. Let me look, Rose?” And 
he put out his hand, as though to take it. 

But Rose threw a sheet of cartridge- 
paper over the sketch, saying, “ Not to- 
night, Mr. Hardinge; come to-morrow, 
and you shall see it.” 

“Right,” he said; “I will come to- 
morrow morning, and we will have another 
lesson. Good-night, little one. Tell your 
sister I called.” And he nodded and left 
the room. 

When she heard the street-door close 
behind him the girl stole softly to the win- 
dow, and watched his retreating figure 
down the street. When she could no 
longer distinguish it she turned sadly away. 

‘** Was there ever any one so handsome ? 
was there ever any one so fascinating ?” 
she murmured to herself. 

An hour afterwards, and the girl’s mind 
was still filled with visions of Gerald Har- 
dinge, in her dream-haunted sleep, while 
Gerald Hardinge himself was pacing up 
and down the street, with rage and jealousy 
at his heart. 


CHAPTER II, BEFORE THE STORM. 


Tue streets of Wexeter, save during the 
period set apart for the militia training, or 
other times of festivity, are left solitary 
and deserted at a comparatively early period 
of the evening. The railway omnibuses, 
bound for the different hotels, roll from the 
great central station up the High-street at 
stated intervals up to ten o’clock, and 
about that hour small parties of pleasure- 
seekers may be seen here and there wend- 
ing their way homeward from the theatre, 
or from the little social gatherings where 
they have spent an unmistakably quiet 
evening. But, by that time, such places as 
in the day are the busiest haunts of traffic 
—if any region within the limits of the 
dull and decorous old city can be so 
spoken of—have relapsed into quiet, while 
in the precincts of the cathedral, in the 
still aristocratic region of South-Hedge, 
and in the straggling suburb of villas 
which has grown up thereabouts, all symp- 
toms of life have died out at a much earlier 
hour, and the entire neighbourhood has long 
since been hushed into repose. 

At half-past nine o’clock on the night 
when Rose Pierrepoint, sitting over her 
drawing, was interrupted by a visit from 
Gerald Hardinge, a tall woman issued from 





the stage-door of the Wexeter Theatre, and 
was suddenly confronted by Mr. Gonnop, 
the hall-keeper, who was smoking a long 
clay pipe, and patrolling the measured space 
of pavement outside, and to whom she 
wished “ good-night.” 

“Good - night, Miss Pierrepoint,” re- 
sponded the hall-keeper ; “‘ it looks amazing 
thick over there,” he added, pointing with 
his pipe in the direction where a large 
black cloud was spreading over the city, 
‘and we’ll have rain before long, I reckon. 
Let’s hope it'll come down, miss, and get 
all clear again before next Friday.” 

“ And why particularly next Friday, 
Gonnop?” asked Miss Pierrepoint, in a 
clear voice. 

“ Your benefit night, miss!” said the 
man, looking up at her in wonder; “can’t || 
have forgotten that, surely ?” 

“T had, indeed, for the moment, but now | 
I remember it, and thank you for your | 
good wishes.” 

“ Not that fine weather always does it,” | 
said Gonnop, slowly emitting his smoke |, 
and looking steadily at her, “being good | 
for tea-gardens, and steam-boat excursions, | 
and ridiculous things of that sort, as is by | 
their very nature contrary to theatres. | 
For, look you when the sun is shining— | 
good-night,” said Gonnop, bringing his | 
sentence to a hurried conclusion as the lady 
moved rapidly away. 

When Miss Pierrepoint reached the end | 
of the cul-de-sac in which the stage-door | 
was situated, she turned to the right, and | 
looking straight before her, could have || 
seen Miss Cave’s house, conspicuous by the 
brightness of its knocker and the shining || 
cleanliness of its door-step, within fifty || 
yards. Their proximity to the theatre was 
indeed almost as great a reason for the | 
popularity of Miss Cave’s lodgings as their || 
comfort and respectability; but on this 
occasion Miss Pierrepoint had no intention . 
of proceeding direct to her residence, but | 
after looking carefully round to see that | 
she was not followed or watched, she turned 
off at an acute angle, and quickening her | 
footsteps speedily found herself in the aris- 
tocratic quarter of South-Hedge. 

The quarter before the hour chimed out 
from the cathedral clock as she passed into | 
South-Hedge, where the lights werealready | 
beginning to appear in the bedroom win- 
dows, and where her footfall was the only | 
sound breaking the solemn silence. Past | 
the newly-built almshouses, whose Gothic || 
proportions, which were the delight of the | 
surrounding gentry and the fashionable 
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local architect, stood dim, and black, and 
blurred against the background of thick 
purple cloud behind them ; over the railway 
bridge, in the hollow beneath which the 
huge engines destined to the service of 
goods traffic, apparently undecided as to 
what was best for them to do, were called 
upon now to progress a little, now in an 
equal degree to retreat, and were ever and 

anon shrieking out their doleful lamenta- 
| tions at the indecision of their drivers. 

Breasting the hill now, and now on the 
top of it in something like open country, 
villas scattered here and there, perched in 
grounds where the landscape gardener had 
sought to rival the handiwork of nature, 
and for the most part had signally failed ; 
a brand-new stucco church, built in imita- 
tion of a celebrated prototype in stone, but 
looking pale and unhealthy, of the com- 
plexion of.a slack-baked, ill- toasted 
muffin; then, very much out of place, a 
squat, dumpy toll-gate, the sole remnant 
of the pre-suburban locality, of the pre- 
genteel day, when, teste the weather-beaten 
sign-post still extant, Manor Mead was 
known as Dumpington, and the alms- 
houses and the villas,‘and the slack-baked 
church, had no existence. 


The turnpike-gate was closed, and no 
light was to be seen in the toll-house, as 
Miss Pierrepoint, winding her way at the 
back of it, turned into a narrow lane which 
was shaded and screened by the high grow- 


ing hedges on either side. Here, after a 
hasty glance round to assure herself that 
there was no one nigh, she relaxed the 
swiftness of her pace and threw back her 
veil, holding up her face to catch whatever 
air might have found its way into the quiet 
little retreat. Then she peered long and 
anxiously into the darkness, and turned 
her head towards the quarter from whence 
she had come, as though listening for ap- 
proaching footsteps. But she heard nothing, 
save the first dull, long rumble of distant 
thunder which immediately preceded the 
striking of the cathedral clock. 

“Only just ten,” she said to herself. “I 
am here before my time then as usual, and, 
_ as usual, he will be after his. What could 
have brought him down here, I wonder, 
now? Not that I need wonder, when I 
know well enough that the want of money, 
or the idea that I can be of use to him in 
some scheme for raising it, are the onl 
things now which induce Philip to break 
off, for ever so short a time, from the life 
which exercises such a fascination over 
him, and to come to me.” 





She listened again, but after a minute 
resumed her pacing to and fro. 

“*T wonder if he ever thinks for a minute 
how and where it will all end? Whether, 
in the easy-going current of his life, the 
idea ever comes across him of the position 
I occupy, not merely by his tacit consent, 
but by his express desire? If he ever does 
think of it, he must be a very different man 
from the Philip Vane of two years ago, to 
allow it to continue, or to bear it calmly. 
Why then the mere notion would What 
a fool I am to trouble myself with such me- 
mories! Whatever may be the change in 
him, it cannot be greater than it is with 
me, and all I have to do is to accept the 
present state of things, and to make the 
best of it. This must be he at last!” 

She turned swiftly round, as she caught 
sight of a man’s figure coming round by 
the toll-house. The next minute a tall man 
joined her, and after a hasty glance around, 
put his arms round her, and bending down 
kissed her cheek. 

“You need not have looked, Philip, to 
make sure that we were unobserved,” she 
said, with a short laugh. “There was no | 
one near to see you take the unwarrantable 
liberty of kissing your wife! You are 
generally prudent enough to select as our 
place of meeting some spot where there 
would be no chance of interruption.” 

As he heard these words, and marked 
the tone in which they were spoken, a dark 
savage look crossed the man’s face. It was 
gone in an instant, and his big black eyes 
were laughing merrily and his white teeth 
were gleaming brightly between his smil- 
ing lips, as he said: 

“Savage to-night, oldlady! Upset, eh, | 
Madge? Don’t like to be kept cooling 
her pretty heels in this particularly cut- 
throat-looking lane waiting for me, is that 
it?” And once again he placed his arms 
about her and kissed her cheek. 

“No,” she said, “that isn’t it particu- 
larly. I don’t know that I am savage, and 
I do know that Iam accustomed to wait 
my lord’s convenience.” 

“Well, there, don’t say any more about 
it,” the man said, in a sharpertone. “I 
could not get away before, and that’s 
enough. You got my telegram all right ?” 

“ Of course, or I should not be here.” 

“ How confoundedly sharp you are to- 
night, Madge; down’ upon every word I 
say! Nothing gone wrong has there ? 
How’s the booking for the benefit ?” 

“Very good, indeed; the house will be 
more than full, I think.” 
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“ That’s right, the money will just come 
in handy. I made rather a mess of it at 
Taunton yesterday.” 

*“‘ Have there been races at Taunton ?” 

“Yes, of course ; that’s why I came on 
to see you. Shouldn’t have been in the 
neighbourhood for some time to come, and, 
therefore, thought I had better take advan- 
tage of the chance.” 

“Then it was really to see me that you 
came this time, Philip?’ said the girl, 
nestling towards him, and looking up into 
his face. 

“Of course it was, my dear!” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ What did you think it was—not 
business? There is no information to be 
got, no money to be made out of you.” 

“Tsn’t there?” she said, quietly; “I 
thought there was.” 

“You know what I mean,” he said. 
“ By the way, don’t forget to send me that 
benefit money as soon as you get hold of 
it. You could send it to the club, you 
know. What do you think the figure is 
likely to be ?” 

“ The figure ?” 

“Yes, the amount, the sum total. 


Hea- 


|: vens on earth, Madge, how slow you are !” 


“Yes,” said the girl, quietly, “I am 
thoroughly provincial ; you see I have not 
had the chance recently of having my wits 
sharpened, by contact with the clever 
people in London! You want to know the 
sum to be realised by the benefit? I should 
say forty-two or forty-three pounds.” 

Philip Vane gave a low whistle. 

“That’s a very mild amount,” he said. 
“‘T was looking for something much higher 
than that! By George, Madge, this will 
never do! Three pounds a week, and a 
benefit producing under fifty pounds; those 
are starvation prices! I must take you up 
to London. I suppose you would do there, 
though it’s a confounded pity you can’t 
sing and dance!” 

“Yes,” said the girl, bitterly, “those 
are qualifications, the absence of which, in 
his wife, every man ought to regret.” 

He looked up at her under his eyebrows, 
but it was too dark for him to catch the 
expression of her face. There was, how- 
ever, no mistaking the sneer conveyed in 
the tone of her voice. It was the second 
time during their short interview that she 
had thus offended him. 

“What ails you to-night?” he said. 
“What do you mean by sneering and 
gibing at me in this manner ?” 

“What do I mean!” she cried. “TI will 
tell you plainly what I mean—I mean that 





I am sick of the manner in which you treat 
me! You think that I am dull and stupid, 
but I am neither so stupid nor so dull that I 
cannot see plainly enough the value you 
put upon me, without the necessity for your 
insulting me by explaining it in words. I 
am your wife, which means your drudge, 
your bread-winner. Be it so; I don’t 
repine, I did not expect to be made a fine 
lady of, or to live in idleness after you 
married me; but I did expect that you 
would be content with me and my talents, 
such as they were, and would not complain 
while I worked my hardest, even if my 
earnings might be small.” 

She paused and stood confronting him, 
her head erect, her hands nervously clasped 
together beneath her cloak. 

‘“* Have you anything more to say ?”’ he 
asked in a low voice. 

“Yes,” she continued. “I want to 
know when there is to be an end to this 
deception? When you intend to acknow- 
ledge me openly as your wife, and take me 
out of my present position, which is inex- 
pressibly painful to me, and, mark my 
words, infinitely perilous to you? I do not 
want rest, or ease, or luxury. I did not 
expect what most women are led to expect, 
that they are to look to their husbands for 
support; God knows, I am willing to work, 
and not merely willing, but delighted. I 
do not know that I should be happy with- 
out my work, but I want you to give me 
my position as your wife, and to be content 
with what I earn in that position. 

As she ceased speaking, the low runrble 
of the thunder, this time much nearer, was 
again audible. There was a pause for a 
moment as its last faint mutterings died 
away, then Philip Vane said : 

“You're right, Madge, in what you say, 
and I was a brute to grumble, knowing how 
hard and how cheerfully you work. And 
youare right, too, about your position. It is 
hard lines for you to have to come out here 
to meet me on such a night as this is going 
to be; to have to tramp all along the road 
after playing * 

“ It is not that, Philip,” interrupted the 
girl. “I don’t mind that. I don’t mind 
the hardship; all I hate is the deceit, the 
having to hide the fact of our marriage even 
from Rose, the having to nod and smile at 
the kindly prophecies of the old landlady at 
the lodgings as to my future, the having to 
receive attentions from honourable men, 
which would be naturally gratifying to an 
unmarried girl, which are degrading to me 
as your wife.” 
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“Yes,” said Philip Vane, “I understand 
all that, of course, and as soon as I can I 
will put it right. Icannot do it just now, 
but I hope in a few months to make that 
all square. By the way, Madge, talking 
about attentions, what about the scene- 
painter—is he still here ?” 

“Yes, he is still with the company.” 

“ And still as spoony as ever ?” 

“T don’t know about being ‘spoony;’ I 
think he is very fond of me, but he’s a 
mere boy, you know, and i 

“Yes, [know! And have you still got 
that notion that you told me about his 
being a swell ?” 

“T have no doubt that he is a gentleman 
by position and education; beyond that I 
know nothing.” 

“ Exactly ; that’s quite enough! I 
shouldn’t discourage his spooniness if I 
were you, Madge; something may turn up 
out of it. Don’t you fear my being jealous. 
I can trust you, old woman; and if this 
man ever came into any money, or was 
received back by his friends, from whom 
you seem to suppose he has run away, we 
may make something out of him. He’s 
written you some letters, I suppose ?” 

Madge hesitated for a moment. ‘“ Yes, 
some,” she said. 

“Ah! I don’t want to see them, bless 
you,” cried Philip Vane; “I can trust you 
perfectly, only I think you had better keep 
them, not tear them up or destroy them in 
any way; they may be useful one of these 
days. By Jove! here it comes,” he cried, 
as, after a few thick drops, a heavy peal of 
thunder broke right above their heads. 
“We had better make a bolt of it at once. 
I’ve got a cab waiting the other side of the 
turnpike, and can set you down where you 
like. Don’t be afraid, Madge; the driver 
doesn’t know me, and I'll take care he 
doesn't recognise you.” 

The storm was sharp while it lasted, but 
was soon over. Miss Cave, who had sat up 
for her lodger and “ gone round the house,” 
as was her wont no matter how late the 
hour, after every one else had retired to 
rest, knocked at Miss Pierrepoint’s door to 
inform her that the clouds had quite cleared 
away, and that the moon was shining 
brightly. 

“A good omen for Friday, my dear,” 
added the old lady, as she retired to bed. 

“T hope so,” said Madge to herself, “I 
hope so, for ther Philip will get this money 
that he says he wants. Oh, my God!” 
cried the girl, as she seated herself on 
the edge of the bed, “how rapidly the 





romance is dying out of my life! Never 
has he spoken so plainly as to-night, never 
striven so little to disguise himself! The 
money, and the money, and the money! 
To take what I can earn down here, to wish 
that I could earn more in London, to bid 
me gull the boy and lead him on, and take 
care that I keep his letters, of which some- 
thing might be made! All this Philip 
did not scruple to do, and then he pats my 
cheek and tells me ‘ he trusts me!’ ” 

About the same time Philip Vane, the 
sole occupant of the smoking-room at the 
Half Moon, was moodily puffing out the 
last fragment of his cigar. “ Forty pounds,” 
he muttered to himself, “and I looked for 
at least seventy. Rode as rusty as a 
nail when I said I wished she could sing, 
and was cantankerous about everything ! 
Worrying about her ‘position,’ too. 
thought I had settled that question, but 
to-night she chose to revive it. I shall 
have to put my foot down upon one or two 
of these things, and upon Miss Madge 
herself if she doesn’t mind.” 

So saying Philip Vane threw the butt 
of his cigar into the empty fireplace and 
strode off to bed. 





INELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


Some amusing, and I think not alto- 
gether uninstructive chapters might be 
added to the Curiosities of Literature, in 
the direction indicated by the words at the 
head of this paper; by collecting specimens, 
that is to say, of the sort of literary pro- 
duction which may be looked for when 
the half-educated mechanic, or the almost 
uneducated ploughman, applies 


His hard unpliant finger at the pen ; 


or when the servant girl (becoming for the 
nonce one of “all ye ladies now at land”) 
gives us ocular demonstration “ how hard 
it is to write.” During the many years I 
was corresponding clerk in the great Anglo- 
Scandinavian shipping firm of N. Listem, 
M. Barkham and Schippemhoff, of Londer- 
pool (who were agents for the forwarding 
of passengers to every part of the inhabited 
globe), there passed through my hands 
some wonderful specimens—wonderful in 
a variety of ways—of popular composi- 
tion. Having retained a large selection of 
these, and having found them the cause 
of much amusement in their manuscript 
dress, I see no reason why a few of them 
should not be promoted to the dignity of 
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print, for the benefit of the readers of this 
journal. 

Let us take our “modern instances,” 
almost at random, from a collection of 
isolated words, which bear testimony to 
the severe mental struggles of the writers 
to reproduce on paper the ideas they 
have had it in their hearts to express. 
Here is “ achertion” for “assertion ;” 
“inyough” for ‘enough ;” ‘“ Aucks- 
phault” for “Oxford ;” ‘youtchels” for 
“utensils ;” “ assetcreaty” for “assistant 
secretary ;” “shatersphaction,” “ ekskite- 
ment ;” “foyegh” for “voyage;” “shut 
abel parson” for “ suitable person ;” “ post 
boned”’ for ‘ postponed ;” “noshing” for 
“notion ;” “ veakens” for “ vacancy ;” 
“aniticous,” ‘ anksguhs,”’ and “angch- 
guhs” for “anxious; “cignuteire” for 
‘ signature ;” “‘sockamstances;’’ “athara” 
for “other” (this is by a Welshman) ; 
“*sudesfide” for “ satisfied ;” “ciness’” for 
‘kindness ;” “ op jection” for “ objection ;”” 
“ affetchuable”’ for “ affectionately ;” “ nec- 
rey” for “necessary;” ‘ meakines” for 
“mechanics,” and so on ad libitum. 

Here are some additional phonetic oddi- 
ties: “I request a fever of you;” “all 
our araingments are mad;” “i am un 
paisont (impatient) to know did he landed 
safe.” This is a very fine specimen : 
“ Anxiously” (doubtless after intense cogi- 
tation) comes out “ain’cheasuley.” “If 
you require marrid cuples i.can obligue 
you by Marring a Domestick servant.”’ “I 
am poor arfin boy, aged 29, with a willing 
heart, a strong arem, and a loose leg.” “I 
and my wife hear vearey Dercierish to 
emergrunt. I can give you everey satters- 
phactshun.” “TI desire a kind recast (re- 
quest) of you,” &c. &e. 

Here are a few odd phrases. A cockney 
says, “‘ I have a good charchester, if such a 
thing is wanted.” “TI enclose a stamped 
enwollop.” “My husband, although I 
says it as shouldn’t, was as fine a man as 
you would meet with in a day’s march: 
why, sir, he took a coffin six foot long.” 
Another woman, recounting the advice she 
had received to go abroad, says she was 
told “ you’re just the kind of woman; you 
are so wiry.” An Irish teacher, writing 
on behalf of some proposed emigrants, 
says that “they are sober, industrious, 
moral, honest, well conducted, and rather 
exemplary in every laudable way.” “My 
name is Lorer Jones, and I lives at Nothing 
Hill;” and Laura Jones wants, “if ele- 
gable, to go to colonans at the arlest oper- 
ainty.” ‘To young men from one to to 





and 20” (that.is,; from 21 to 22 years of 
age) wish to become “himagrampths.” 
This reminds me of a letter from “ the 
undersinged Police hossifer,” as he de- 
scribed himself, who asks if “‘heny more 
male hemmegrunters” are required, be- 
cause he would “like to go hout, as the 
force is going to Brake hup.” 

Let us take some extracts a little more 
connected. An Irish girl writes, “That 
reluctantly to state, petitioner’s mother 
died lately of a sickness which pro- 
hibited her from emigrating. Alas! in 
accordance with the Adage ‘Seldom one 
misfortune comes alone,’ the death pro- 
hibits poor petitioner from going; but if 
your honour, from feelings of charity, hu- 
manity, gratitude, and clemency,” &c. The 
following comes to hand the very day I am 
writing: “I hav thaken the liberty to 
hask ef you now Mr. (So-and-so). Ef you 
kinley enform me as sown as posable you 
will werre much ablige me. Should you 
not know that purson prups you will in- 
furm me wear I cold apley. With manney 
theanks” (from Bristol). The next speci- 
men makes use of words after a very mis- 
cellaneous fashion, reminding one of the 
Scotchman who, after a course of read- 
ing in Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary, said 
that he found it full of interesting matter, 
but that it was “rather unconneckit.” 
My present correspondent says: “I beg 
attention concerning the circumstance of 
pity that acquainted me on receiving 
your letter of presentation. I was in the 
act of removing when my misfortune 
demanded an obstruction owing to the 
above mentioned,” &c. A poor boy says: 
“T am parent Tess & house Less & a 
compleat starveing youth.” The following 
is rather involved in style: “In conse- 
quence of meeting with a mistake that I 
have to deplore the unexpected recovery (I 
think he means the expected non-recovery ) 
of my dear mother whose illness is so bad 
I do not know the minute she may de- 
part,” &. 

Perhaps the following extracts will be 
more readable if we give them in separate 
paragraphs : 

“Dear Sir,—‘ I have been ansusley A 
whiten (awaiting) for A hansure has I ham 
hout of work. I hope you will not be 
Angre whith me for I am so misurhupbel. 
I hope I shant be long before I goise. 

“Your A fetchnet friend.” 


“T beg to inform you that I am not in a 
fit state to preseide (proceed) on the 
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voyage : me two children are infested with 
the checoff”’ (query, “ chin cough ?”’) 

“ Pat C is dangerously ill, and in a 
bad state of health.” 

“A Por norphon” says he can “ pedus a 
nockalodgement” of having paid so and 
SO. 

“ Dear Sir, —“‘i take Lipete of Riter thes 
fur of Line to informed you that i a suth 
(query ‘I should’) Like to go to Colam- 
bine—i am a hagutel (agricultural) work 
man as tha is too hovis (of us?) that wood 
like to go. Won hage 23 and the hod 
(other ?) 26.” 


“ Sir i see 
“by loyd’s newspaper that you 
are aisiaten (assisting) a few larban man 
& theare waifes (wives) aboread.” 


“Being seduced by persons of repute I 
wish to obtain a passage. I know all serts 
of labor, very understanding in a gentle- 
man’s employment, & my wife equally so 
& knowledgeable in every sort of house 
business.” 


“To the Mangen (manager), &c. 

“* Have you eyeney ships fo Victori. 1 
am very health. I blon (belong) to Win- 
ser. I lived at Honsey lane Higit ill— 
Plese a dres to Baker wored (ward ?) —— 
Huspitell.” 


“* September 191870. 
“Dear friend, we are tow young man 
want tow Emigration tow Australia for tow 
| shapards age of the tow one 21 of age the 


| other four and 24 ofage.” (This is from 


a Welshman). 


“Myself & chister in or about 18 years 
old—we are domestive servants—Testa- 
manial charresters.”” (From County Clare). 


“ Deated this 3 Oct 53. 

“‘T feel much happy in being capable of 
addressing your most kind letter here re- 
pressent before the Public in migrating 
Europeans to Austrila” (from a Dundee 
man). 

“T wis to inforn you that i wis to goo 
with won of your Amagraction Ships i se 
in your Advrtisments you wis to know the 
oxapaction we fowly * * ples to rit me,” 
&e 


“ Plais te send Plais te sende Mee sadele 
_ as I intend to Jaine in hir Magesty serves 
| as an Emagrant Te Astrile * * Your evir 
umbill servant’’ (not “ umpel serpent,’’ as 
another man subscribed himself). 


| “T wish to cross the Equinoxial line and 
make my habitations in Ocetrilla.” 











The gentleman who achieved “sockam- 
stances” and “caracketer,” says, “you 
mite if you plese gave me the fal fol par- 
tikleys.”” What he means by “ fal fol’ I am 
quite unable to make out. 

I hardly think it is necessary to assure 


the reader of the authenticity of these ex- || 


tracts. They appear to me to carry proof of 
their genuineness on the face of them, and to 
contrast very strikingly with the specimens 
of misspelling which we frequently meet 
with in books. Here are a couple of such 
concocted instances I have met with to- 
day : 

“Deer Jeames,—Hive bin werry unfort- 
night with They pigs won have bin corn- 
find with the cat-tell plage and tother with 
a familee of 3 lade up, with mizzells hopping 
this Wil find you, Wel as it leves me, At 





presen, sow No moor from me at present. || 


Yore troolie R. H.”’ 


The other case is in a recently published 
book, where an acquitted thief is repre- 
sented as telling his “pals” that Mr. So- 
and-so, his advocate, “was the werriest 
cleverest lawrer hin the ole hof Heng- 
land,” and advising them “never to hem- 
ploy hany hother hif they vished to get 
hoff.” 

I confess these do not seem to me to 
have the true ring about them; indeed, I 
doubt if many fiction writers have suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing bad English, as 
well as it is constantly being done by those 
who are “native and to the manner 
born.” 

Compare these two last samples with the 
following : 


“ pleas, G. H, Labor in Sheffield, York- 
shir, in 43 years of ag wichs to emmygrate 
into Cap or Canade. I have got my regster 
from the Parsh wear I was born—pleas 


send the full pettluas &c. pleas dreced”” 


(direct), &c. 

Or this: 

““my respective sir, I am excusing my 
trouble To you And to all gentlet That 
Joines your Sosity That a little accident 
happene? Me igot hurted in the Irenwork,” 
&e. 


Or this : 

“ Hearing that there is acuractal La- 
bourels Wanted for Sadme (Sydney) i want 
to go there,” &c. 

Or again this: 

“T am a person of hie respect in charac- 
ter & can undergo any thing you propsed. 
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I am 205 years of adge and be hily re- 
commended,” &c. 

This form of mistake in stating ages is 
not uncommon, nor indeed very much to 
be wondered at. One instance, by way of 
sample, may be worth reproducing. A 
man states his family thus : 

“ Sons 118 122 115, daughters 117 119,” 
meaning one eighteeen, one twenty-two, 
and so on. 


The following are amusing, not so much 
from anything grotesque in the spelling or 
the diction, but as descriptive of the 
writer’s pursuits. 

“Tam at present compelled to tramp 
from town to town in surch of imploy- 
ment, or I may say work, with my wife, 
and I am that poor that I am often com- 
pelled to seek shelter in a barn or cart lodge, 
and sometimes I am lucky enough to 
scrape sixpence togeather by singin a song 
or selling a ballard, for wich I obtain a 
lodgins at a common lodgin house, wheair 
tramps and travelers of the lowest order 
resort to * * You may prehaps like to 
know what trade I am—lI am a Jack of all 
trades. Ican guild a picture frame & I 
can mend a boot or shoe—I can paint a cart 
or glaize a shach (sash). I can stand two 
houres trick at the elm (helm) or reef a 
topsail—I can cook a dinner or wait at 
table—I can wash a gig & groom a horse, 
and I can do a bit of gardonging” (garden- 
ing). 

Surely a handy man like this should 
be able to get some sort of employment to 
enable him to live. Another man thus 
describes his qualifications : 

“J write you this in the name of the 
Lord * * I ham a minar, but If there is 
anything else to do in farming ican do it, 
or ican fix any work In the mining scale 
for pomping watter or hall up stuf from a 
shaft * * thank God I can make almost 
anything beloning tooany mind (mine) in 
the contry—and where f go I will do my 
masters good as well as myself by God’s 
help. Sir, | ham no _ Intoxingcating 
drinker. J and all my father’s family are 
teatolars and my Intended wife is a teatolar 
too * * Sir, as long as our Queen take the 
law of this contry from the bibel I shall go 
by it, and no fals names or reports shall 
come out of my mouth if I now it. Sir, I 
must conclude hoping:to join your servis by 
the help of the Lord. Good by Sir. I 
ham of to work—If possibal I ean go I will 
do you good by the Lord’s help—Good by, 





Sir. 
and all that is around you and me. 
by. I ham of.” 


The writer gets somewhat tautological 
towards the end, and is altogether, I think, 
just a trifle conceited, pragmatical, and 
profane. Our next extract is from a man 
of a similar, but somewhat superior class : 


I ham of. Goodby. God bless you 
Good 


“T purpose in June to cast my bread 
upon the Australian waters. My avoea- 
tions for some years have been divided _be- 
tween those of Assistant Schoolmaster and 
Commercial Clerk—salary averaging from 
£20 to £50—never more—yet still obliged 
to keep up an appearance in broadcloth 
and boots, vegetating from year to year in 
expectation of some improvement. I have 
been used to depend on my own resources, 
as a sort of ‘Caleb Quotem,’ and am not 
ashamed to dirty my hands. I have a 
knowledge of gardening, kitchen and par- 
terre—a smattering of the healing art— 
can sew and mend my own clothes, &c., if | 
required—cook and make puddings in a 
plain way—can use my tools as a carpenter, 
smith, painter, whitewasher, &c. My habits 
are simple. I never exceed 2 glasses of 
beer per day, & have a dislike of spirits, 
which I do not taste twice in a year, & 
smoke very little. I cannot ride, but am 
reckoned a decent shot, if the dingoes (?) 
can appreciate such a qualification.” 


And here is what an Irish lad says of 
himself: ‘‘i must travel and see life—i am 
clever at many things—i am handy at cart- 
penting—also able to play many instruments 
of music, moreover the scotch and irish 
pipes—am counted the best at them.” 
This young fellow is in leve. He says: 
“i onee loved a girl—i never loved one 
but her ;” and, alas! she has already emi- 
grated. 

This follows suit very well: 


“itak the opertunity to ast you to pleast 
to grant mee the faver taking a laful bride 
with mee, for shee dos fill in clind to go 
with mee, and when i first send up to you 
i did not now has shee was alive, for i 
havent had any conaction with her this two 
years until last Thursday, & i and shee 
wish to go together—if you hould oblige 
mee to have 3 weeks for the purpose of 
maring i should be very much thankful for 
it, & i shall be published tomorrow the first 
time * * & if required i will send the 
stifict of marage & carite—i whould ratha 
you did diseve mee of a voyage then of my 
true bride for i never should not be conted 
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(contented) whith thont shee & i hope & 
trust you will grant us both the faver so no 
more at present from 

The Gay Plough man.” 


Reverting to letters descriptive of the 
writer’s pursuits, I come upon this: “ Me 
being a Laderbing man, that is to say such 
as a carman, bricklears Lobour, labair in a 
blocksmith shop or a Labouring Gardner 
and wishing to go to Austsalia.” It is 
remarkable how this person “labours’’ to 
get the right spelling of that word, and at 
Jast actually reaches it, though I think only 
by accident. 

Again, under this head, an Oxfordshire 
man says: “I have a famaley of 8 children 
—3 ofe them young wiming servants—1 of 
my sones a very active youth—the other 4 
very active children—the youngest 5 years 
old—I myself hame now a Backer—1 was 
Bread to agricultural laber—for nearly 20 
years I have Bean a shoue maker—for 
several years I have Beane a Wheelwright, 
a Bricklayer, and I could be a Carpenter 
if required, and my delight would be in 
Culteavaten land, &C.” We have 
obliged, in transcribing this gentleman’s 
effusion, and in some others, to insinuate a 
comma or a dash to make them legible to 
the “hignorant hupper classes,”’ to quote 
the words’ of an orator of Clerkenwell 
Green, otherwise the quotations are exact. 

To make a great stride from the wants 
of the really destitute class, we come to a 
list of superfluities which some apparenily 
well-to-do people wish their protégé to be 
allowed to take with him. These are some 
of the things they want to provide him 
with, over and above the full supply of 
necessaries which the law compels every 
emigrant ship to carry; he wants, as “he 
isa very big healthy lad for his age,” to 
take— 

“1. A few tin loaves—two of them in 
slices toasted, and strained, and dried. 

“2. A little soft sugar, about 4 Ib. 

“ 3. Mixed tea, about 1 Ib. 

“4, Hard parkin, 6b. 

* Parkin ?’) 

“5. Sound green apples, 6 Ib.” 

Then follow, two boxes of sardines, twelve 
pots of preserves, two bottles of pickles, 
thirty pounds of flour, one bottle of lemon 
kali, one bottle of hair-oil, some figs, and 
baking powder, and “a score of sound pota- 
toes” —“ a list of things of which he” (the 
said “very big healthy lad’) “is very 
fond.” His animal wants being thus at- 
tended to, his intellectual or esthetic pro- 
clivities are not forgotten, for “he has also 


(Whatever is 


been | 





a Base Fiddle which he desires to take with 
him.” 

Let us conclude with a few additional 
specimens of grotesque phoncticisms and 
quaint forms of expression. One man 
says, “I was sent out to Jameca where I 
took Ariciples” (erysipelas). Another, that 
he has been employed im the “ Geoligae” 
Department in one of the colonies. A 
third, “Thay a witch to emigrate.” Another 
has a turn for “mechanicism and works 
of artfulness.” A woman says that “she 
is a thorough servant & a needles woman.” 
The father of a family says, “Let me 
know how to Perced and what it cost for 
Etch a Dnult and for childring as I have 
Got Six of famly. I Wood Lick to tuck 
them if that 1 could Dow so. Piles to 
leter us kow the Port your emegrating tou; 
if tou Port Natle I Wood Lick to go thar.” 
Thus proving himself to be as fine a speci- 
men, for our present purpose, as the man 
who assured us that he was “a beautiful 
scrivenger & well skilled in Leterature.” 





NATURE’S COMFORTING. 
No, not to the April lilies, 
Though fair be their moonlight sheen, 
No, not to the July roses, 
Though each be a radiant queen. 
Not to the sweet spring loveliness, 
Not to the summer glow, 
Not to autumn’s gorgeous parting smile, 
Nor to winter's royal snow. 
The world is rich in its varying dress, 
Its seasons are full and fair, 
It can brighten, gladden, or dream for us, 
But oh, mourner, go not there ! 


The young leaves flaunt their fresh green life, 
Though they wave o’er the coffin-pnll. 

The yeung flowers blossom in beauty bright, 
Though our heart-buds fade and jal). 

The birds’ gay carol jars the ear, 

That thrills to the death-bell’s note, 

Drearily into the darkened room, 

Sweet scents of the jasmine float. 

If our hopes are blighted, our prizes naught, 
Are the fruits less rich and rare ? 

Wears the laughing sky one cloud for usP 
Nay, mourner, look not there ! 


Who would have nature’s comforting, 

I rede them seek the shore 

Wherever and aye through sun and shade, 
The great waves rise and roar. 

The mighty thunderous music 

Will lull the fevered brain, 

The low melodious monotone, 

Breathe patience unto pain. 

The whisper of the ebbing tide 

Answer the passionate prayer, 

With “ wait, hush! wait for a little while,” 
Oh, mourner, linger there ! 


The glorious, vast, unchanging sweep, 
The long unceasing boom, 

Carry the saddened spirit on 

To the world beyond the tomb. 
Nothing of fading and coming back, 
In the great eternal waves, 
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Nothing of horrible contrast mocks, 
Like flowers on tended graves. 
Deep as love is, and solemn as faith, 
Tender and strong as prayer, 

The sea has solace for every mood, 
Oh, mourner, seek it there ! 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS (HOLBORN END). 


A uTrLe above where Holborn Bars 
once stretched, and a little south-westward 
of Middle Row, that vexatious Thermopyle 
now removed, that for centuries the re- 
sisters of London improvement defended 
tooth and nail against all comers, a narrow 
street winds by several eccentric and 
devious turns till it weds itself with 
Chancery-lane. Like the life of some 
great men, the obscure street begins in an 
unnoticed, humble kind of way, and it is 
not till half-way through that it breaks into 
bloom and genial blossom. Just where 
hurrying lawyers’ clerks turn sharp off west- 
ward into Chancery-lane, the intelligent 
London explorer, looking eastward, sees a 
frontage and terrace of Jacobean archi- 
tecture. Below that spreads a quiet, tidy 
little garden with well-ordered, close-shaven 
turf, on which the grave clock of Staples 
Inn Hall looks down with a calm and 
contemplative face, that seems almost to 
smile (as a lord chancellor’s grim visage 
sometimes softens at a legal joke) whenever 
a slant ray of errant sunshine brightens its 
gilt figures. That slip of turf, and those 
casual shy-looking flowers, are descended 
from a good old stock. The plants spring 
from flowers which Shakespeare himself 
may have picked and chatted over. Yes, 
those “daffodils that come before the 
swallows dare, and tempt the winds of 
March with beauty,” violets blue as the lid 
of Cytherea’s eyes, and sweeter than her 
breath, are children of those he once looked 
upon. For here, in the great Elizabethan 
times of poetry and heroism, stood the 
gardens of Shakespeare’s great friend and 
first patron, Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton. 

The proud order of the Templars had 
on this site, in 1128, their first Preceptory 
(Henry the First), not moving to the banks 
of the Thames till 1184 (Henry the Second). 
Here on the shore of Holborn (if we may 
be allowed to use an original metaphor) 
these stalwart smiters of the turbaned in- 
fidel first settled. ‘The Templars and their 
rivals, the Hospitallers (who had originally 
at their starting fed and supported them), 





and who originally settled at Clerkenwell, 
both came to England in the same reign. 
The first Templars were Frenchmen, the 
first Hospitallers Italians. The latter began 
by tending sick pilgrims, the former by es- 
corting pilgrims to the Holy City. It is 
difficult to say which order became first 
corrupt, or which finally became the most 
detestable. In the desert and on the battle- 
ments of Acre, Jerusalem, and Damietta, 
the Templars fought like Turks, and their 
shirts of twisted mail covered lion hearts; 
but in Fleet-street, and in the English 
towns, they fell rapidly into degradation. | 
When they had had enough of fighting | 
they tried less dangerous, but more satis- 
fying pleasures, and like Samson, their 
strength, which was their glory, then 
passed from them. 

After the failure of the second crusade, 
when Europe was busy reviling good St. 
Bernard, who had encouraged it, Henry 
the Second, hoping to wash his hands of 
Becket’s blood, paid the expenses of two 
hundred Knights Templars for a year in 
Palestine. In this reign the Grand Master 
of the Temple came over to England with 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, to 
urge forward the English crusaders, whom 
Prince John (afterwards the usurper) 
wished to command; and, while in London, 
Heraclius dedicated the church of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, and the church of the 
Temple in Flect-street. This was in 1184 
or 1185. In the flames of their funeral pyres 
the Templars at last cruelly expiated their 
sins. The monks declared that they had 
become idolaters, and practised unlawful 
rites. One thing is certain, and that fact 
may, perhaps, better explain the haste with 
which those false priests built up for the 
knights the Paris fagots, and that is, that 
the Order had grown too rich. It was 
plethoric, and needed to be bled. But 
enough of the Templars. Suffice it to 
say that Stow, in Elizabeth’s time, men- 
tions that Master Ropar, building much 
at Southampton House, came upon the © 
ruins of the round buildings of the old | 
Templars’ house, which had been built of | 
Caen stone. Mr. Peter Cunningham says, | 
in his book on London (1849), that in May, || 
1847, Mr. Griffith, a whip-maker, 322, Hol- || 
born, told him “that when digging the 
foundations of a workshop, he had seen |! 
portions of a circular building resembling - 
the ruins of the Temple described by Stow.” || 

The Wriothesleys seem to have been | 
preceded by the earls and bishops of Lin- 
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coln, from whom the present Inn and Fields 
derived their name. The house came to 
the Wriothesleys in the time of Edward 
the Sixth. The first known Wriothesley, 
according to Burke, was a plain John 
Wriothesley, who was Falcon Herald in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, and 
Garter King-at-Arms to Richard the Third. 
This herald’s grandson was the first titled 
dweller in the turning out of Holborn. 
Whether he could break a lance fairly, woo 
a pretty lass featly, or refute a shaven 
priest roundly, we know not; but this is 
certain, Henry the Eighth sent him to Den- 
mark to bid for the Princess Christiana, who, 
however (luckily for her), never came to 
hand; he was also constable of the castle 
of Southampton, and having been sent to 
negotiate with that astute emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, was made Baron Wriothesley of 
Tichfield, in Hampshire, a monastery re- 
cently gutted by Henry. Soon after this, 
floating with the tide, the new peer became 
| Lord Chancellor of England, a Knight of the 
| Garter, and subsequently one of the jealous, 
wife-slaying tyrant’s executors. Three days 
before the coronation of that “royal imp of 
fame”—Edward the Sixth—Wriothesley 
was created Earl of Southampton. But 
here the tide turned; he crossed the plots 
of the Protector Somerset, who, watch- 
ing an opportunity, denounced him to 
the council for having, without permission, 
and to gain more time for further busi- 
ness, put the Great Seal into commission. 
For this he forfeited his grand office, and 
was fined and imprisoned in his own Hol- 
born house. In spite of this venial fault, 
and the hostility of Somerset, which to a 
virtuous man was the highest honour, the 


| earl seems to have been a wise and learned 


| chancellor, and a good man. He died 
| eight years before the ascension of Eliza- 
Two of his favourite aphorisms 
| have been preserved. One was, that “‘ Force 

awes, but justice governs the world ;” 
the other, “I love a bishop to satisfy my 
conscience; a lawyer to guide my judg- 
| ment; a good family to keep up my in- 
| terest; and an university to preserve my 
The next earl was a friend of the 
| -Duke of Norfolk, dabbled in the Roman 
| Catholic plots for the unwise duke’s mar- 
riage with Mary Queen of Scots, and 


| seems himself to have been more than half 


| apapist. His only daughter married Lord 
| Arundel, of Wardour, in Wiltshire, a 
| Catholic nobleman. But it is to the son 
of this man of wrong proclivities that our 
sympathy chiefly attaches, and his name 





invests the street for ever with a special 
dignity and interest. 

Henry Wriothesley, the third earl, was 
that generous and impulsive young noble- 


man to whom Shakespeare dedicated his | 
first poems, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. || 


Big-wigged history chiefly values the ear] 
for being the brother officer and fellow 
conspirator of the unfortunate and _ hot- 
headed Essex, whom he followed in that 
insane dash through Temple Bar, that led 
the hero of Cadiz by quick stages to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill. In those sliaking 
morasses of doubt, the biographies of Shake- 
speare, a few pieces of dry ground are trace- 
able. The first and firmest of these sure spots 
isthe fact that in 1593,seven years or so after 
Shakespeare arrived in London to seek his 
fortune, he dedicated his Venus and Adonis, 
avowed by him “the first heir of my in- 
vention,” to the Right Honourable Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and 
Baron of Tichfield ; and the next year his 
Lucrece, published at the White Grey- 
hound, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. As we | 
know at least this for certain that in 1598, | 
twelve years after he left Stratford, Shake- 
speare had already written his Love’s 
Labour Lost, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Merchant of Venice, Richard the Second, 
Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth, 
King John, and Romeo and Juliet, it is 
almost certain that even in 1593 he had 
produced one or two plays. Perhaps to 
Lord Brooke, a nobleman of his own 
county, the new poet may have been in- | 
debted for an introduction to that gene- || 


rous and amiable earl who lived in Holborn, _ | 


so near Lord Brooke. The dedications 
of the two poems are interesting, because 
they hand down to us Shakespeare’s own | 
words, in simple and sincere prose, and | 
mark the kind of relationship existing be- 
tween a young Warwickshire poct (then 
twenty-nine) and a young nobleman who 
encouraged poets and actors of genius. 
We have no letters of our great poet, no 
diary, no personal records left, nothing but | 
these two short dedications. That to Venus | 
and Adonis is addressed 
To the Right Honourable Henry Wriothesley, Ear! of 
Southampton and Baron of Tichfield. 

Ricut HonovurasBiE,—I know not how I 
shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship, nor how the world | 
will censure me for choosing so strong a | 
prop to support so weak a burden; only if | 
your honour seem but pleased I account | 
myself highly praised, and vow to take ad- 
vantage of all idle hours till I have 
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honoured you with some graver labour. 
But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a 
godfather, and never after ear (till) so 
barren a land for fear it yield me still so 
bad a harvest. I leave it to your honour- 
able survey, and your honour to your heart’s 
content, which I wish may always answer 
your own wish and the world’s hopeful ex- 
pectation. 
Your honour’s in all duty, 
WiILiiam SHAKESPEARE. 


Several things strike us in this dedica- 
tion, It contains too many “honours,” 
it is pitched in just a little too low a key, 
end the final quibble of the words “ wish” 
and “wish,” reminds us of the somewhat 
tedious equivoques in Love’s Labour Lost, 
and other early plays. The phrase “ idle 
hours’ secms to us also worthy of note, as 
indicating that verse writing and play 
patching were not yet the staple occupa- 
tions of Shakespeare’s London life. In 
the last line the poet alludes of course to 
the youth of his patron. The poem came 
to a second edition in 1594, and in May 
of the same year appeared Lucrece, with 
the following dedication to the young earl. 
It is in a warmer and more avowedly am- 
bitious vein than its predecessor, but also 
wants simplicity : 

TuE love I dedicate to your lordship is 
without end; whereof this pamphlet with- 
out beginning is but a superfiaous moiety 
(this almost smacks of a lawyer’s office). 
The warrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What 
I have done is yours; what I have to do 
is yours ; being part in all I have, devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater my duty 
would show greater; meantime, as it is it 
is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish 
long life still lengthened with all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all duty, 
WILLIAM SuaKEsPEare. 


Rowe quotes a story of Sir William 
Davenant, who liked to be considered an 
illegitimate son of the poet, that the earl 
once showed his regards and admiration 
for Shakespeare by giving him a thousand 
pounds, “ to enable him to go through with 
a purchase he heard he had a mind to.” 
If this tradition be true, Shakespeare must 
indeed some bright day or other have felt 
his heart leapup as he turned into Chancery- 
lane, and walked fast towards the Black- 
friars Theatre (close to where Printing 
House-square now is), or taken boat at the 
Temple Stairs for the Globe (his summer 
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theatre), built the very year Lucrece wes 
published. This munificent gift, Mr. Colliery 
thinks, was made soon after Lucrece ap- 
peared; it might have been to purchase a 
share in the Globe, but we would rather 
refer it to the purchase of New Place at 
Stratford in 1597 (an extraordinary proof 


of wealth in a young adventurer who had | 
been only eleven years in London). The | 


generous sympathy with a gallant soldier 


like Essex, driven, as he declared, by Ra- | 


leigh and Cecil from the queen’s presence, 


led the Holborn earl into treasonable meet- | 


ings with diseontented Puritans and fac- 
tious officers, that led at last to that insane 
rush to Paul’s Cross to rouse the City, 
February the 8th, 1601. Atthe trial Essex 
aceused Cecil of upholding the Infanta of 


Spain as the successor, and appealed to | 
Sonthampton as having heard the same | 


report. Cecil at once rose, and conjured 
Southampton by their former friendship, 
and as a Christian man, to name the in- 
former. Southampton then named Sir 
Robert Knollys, uncle to Essex, and comp- 
troller of the household, but it appeared 
he had misunderstood him. The earl had 
refused to give the name till the court had 
pronounced such arevelation consistent with 
his honour. 
eaped, though his friend Davers was be- 
headed. It seemed certain to all that he 
had imperilled his life from friendship, not 


Southampton eventually es- | 


from a love of treason, and though con- | 


demned and attainted, he remained un- 
harmed in the Tower till the queen died. 
When King James the First came, the 
warm-hearted but imprudent earl was re- 
stored to his rights, and made captain of 
the Isle of Wight and castle of Caris- 
brooke. This friend and early patron of 
Shakespeare died 1624, the year before the 
accession of Charles the First. 

In old Southampton House Shakespeare 
must have spent many a pleasant hour, 


and the earl’s three daughters may have | 


been the prototypes of his teasing Beatrice, 
his pretty Anne Page, and his tender Imo- 
gene. There Moth may have taken his sword 
and cap, Malvolio have shown him his chain 
of office, Lancelot have given him the pert 
answer. In the court-yard there, dogged 
Sampson and sturdy Balthazar may have 
frowned at rival serving-men, and Juliet’s 
nurse have bustled by, hot and fuming at 
some incivility shown her by my Lord 
Brooke’s mistress of the Starchery. For 
these reasons, therefore, if for no other, 
we hold, and shall ever continue to hold, 
the buildings of Southampton in high re- 
gard. 
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Thomas. the fuurth earl, a grave and 
wiseman, ‘hecame a great personage at the 
courts of Charles the First and Charles the 
Second. Lord Clarendon, who‘had a fine 
Roman hand, when he wrote the character 
of am honest and loyal man, has done 
justice to Southampton in his great work 
on the civil war. He deseribes the earl 
as a younger brother, studious, and as a 
boy disliking ceremony, and being called 
my lord. Having been hardly treated by 
the court, the Puritans courted him at the 
outbreak of the war, and he joined them 
against the Karl of Strafford, till it came to 
his trial, which he vigorously opposed. 
“He was a man,” says Clarendon, his 
firm friend, “ of a great sharpness of judg- 
ment, and very quick apprehension, and 
that readiness of expression upon any sud- 
den debate, that no man delivered himself 
more advantageously and weightily, and 
more eflicaciously with his hearers, and 
that no man gave them more trouble in 
his opposition, or drew so many to a con- 
eurrenee with him in opinion. He had no 
relation to or dependence upon the court, 
or purpose to have any, but wholly pursued 
the public interest.” The earl did not be- 
eome a privy councillor, or of the king’s 
bed-chamber, till the parliament had de- 
clared no man capable of office who had not 
signed their protestation. He went with 
the king to York, was with him in the rush 
at Edge Hill, and stayed at Oxford with 
him till the end of the war, always fulfil- 
ling his duty, always dreading the issue, 
always eager to advance peace. “The 
earl,” says Clarendon, warmly, “‘ was in- 
deeda great man in all respects, and brought 
very much reputation to the king’s cause.”’ 
So much we should have hoped and ex- 
pected of the son of Shakespeare’s noble 
friend, who must often have sat on the 
poet’s lap, and heard him utter wisdom 
and wit. He was one of those true men 
the king wished to be round him at the 
Tele of Wight, and, faithful to the last, 
he was present when they bore Charles’s 
coffin, white with snow, to the vault at 
Windsor. After the Restoration, the mag- 
nate of Holborn was installed a Knight 


| of the Garter, and was made Lord Trea- 


surer of England. He strove, side by 
side with his old friend Hyde, to re- 
store the shattered finances of Charles, 


| and to store money for the future: but 
| Spaniels, pimps, cardinals’ 
| mistresses of all ages and ranks, soon 


nieces, and 


snatched away the savings of the thrifty 
minister, and the good-natured, shameless 
king only laughed at the grecdiness of 





these rapacious creatures, and the old 
nobleman’s anger and dismay. The earl 
died at Southampton House, “near Hol- 
burne, in the subnrb of London,” May, 
1667, seven years after “the glorious Re- 
storation,” when all his honours, including 
the earldom of Chichester, became extinct. 
The earl’s house was taken down about 
1652. Howell, in 1657, describes South- 
ampton House as lately taken down and 
turned to “‘ several private tenements.” 
Probably the loyal earl, 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon, 

had, during his weary exile, been obliged 
to part with some of the property. Rachel, 
the daughter of the last earl by a French 
lady, the first of his three wives, married 
that estimable nobleman, Lord William 
Russell. She is that grand and noble wo- 
man whose memory shines like a star above 
the sin and corruption of an evilage. No 
wonder that Lord William Russell, on his 
way to the seafiold, gave a mournful look 
at the turning to Southampton-buildings. 
He remembered that he had wooed there 
her of whom he spoke when he was called 
for trial for high treason at the Old Bailey, 
and the Lord Chief Justice offered him any 
of his servants to assist him in taking down 
the evidence : 

“My wife is here, my lord, to do it.” 

In 1664, Pepys describes walking to 
“my Lord Sandwich’s through my Lord 
of Southampton’s new buildings in the 
fields behind Gray’s-inn ;” but still, as we 
have seen, the earl died in Holborn. 

Southampton - buildings seems to have 
been the first street frequented by coffee- 
drinkers; for Antony Wood, the Oxford 
biographer, says that in 1650 (two years 
before the Restoration), Jacob, a Jew (pro- 
bably from the Levant), opened a coffee- 
house in St. Peter’s parish, Oxford, and 
when he left the learned city he sold coffee 
in old Southampton-buildings in Holborn, 
near London. He was living there in 
1671. Here, too, inthe quiet turning out 
of Holborn, Ludlow, the regicide, hid away 
till he could escape to Switzerland. 





MATTHIAS THE GHOST QUELLER. 


“Dip you ever hear of such a thing as 
the ghost of a living person?” inquired 
Maximilian. 

“Well,” replied Laurence, “ I have often 
heard of the Scotch wraith, which appears 
at the moment of a person’s decease, and 
thus indicates the death of that person, per- 
haps to a distant friend.” 
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‘No, that is not what I mean,” explained 
Maximilian. “Stories of the wraith are 
common all over the world, but I imagine 
that in the case of this particular species of 
phantom, the death of the person is sup- 
posed to precede, if only by a second, the 


| appearance of the spectre.” 





|| Edgar. 











“ Well,’ remarked Laurence, “there is the 
death-fetch, which Baynim once made so 
famous. This is represented to be the 
spectre of a living person, of whose ap- 
proaching death its appearance is an in- 
fallible sign.” 

“‘ Something like a banshee,” interposed 


“Not at all,” said Laurence. ‘“ Unless 


| I have dipped into Irish mythology to very 
| bad purpose, the banshee is not the spectre 
| of a person that ever lived at all, but a sort 
| of fairy, who is attached to ancient families 


alone, and announces the death of any of 
their members by perpetual lamentations.” 

“TI perceive that I did not put my 
question with sufficient accuracy,” observed 
Maximilian. “When I asked if you had 
ever heard of such a thing as the ghost of 
a living person, I was not thinking of a 
spectre predicting death, as in the case of 
the fetch, but of the appearance of the 
preternatural likeness of a person, without 
any reference to death at all. However, I 
may as well narrate the story by which my 
question was suggested. Matthias Liissau, 
a pastor at Rathenow, on the river Havel, 
during the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
stood one evening at the window of his 
house, whence he perceived two persons, 
busily digging as if they were in search of 
some hidden treasure. One of them looked 
exactly like his churchwarden, and to this 
one he addressed himself, asking what was 
the object of such zealous toil. The digger 
explained that in the days when the town 
had been occupied by the Swedes & 

“That occupation, I suppose, was one of 
the events of the Thirty Years’ War ?”’ in- 
terrupted Egbert. 

“ Precisely,” said Maximilian. ‘In 
those days, as the spectre explained, a 
general pillage had been expected, and con- 
sequently he and his comrade had buried 
the sacred vessels of their church in some 
neighbouring spot, the exact situation of 
which had, perhaps, through the effect of 
panic, entirely vanished from their recollec- 
tion. Matthias Liissau went to bed, ponder- 
ing on this conversation, andon the following 
morning sent for his churchwarden, whom 
he questioned respecting the hidden trea- 
sure. The man started, as if aroused from 
a dream, and honestly confessed that such 








o 





a treasure had been buried by him and his 
associate in office in the time of the Swedes, 
that the place where they had hid it had 
been completely effaced from their memory, 
and that after much fruitless search, they 
had given up every thought of making 
good their loss, and had forgotten the affair 
altogether. 








if 
| 


Satisfied with this explanation | 


the pastor conducted his churchwarden to | 


the spot, where the diggers had been occu- 
pied the evening before, and as this was at 
once recognised by the churchwarden, good 
earthly substantial diggers were set to 
work, and the vessels, duly discovered, were 
restored to the church. 

“That,” gravely remarked Laurence, 
“is a very curious story. The church- 
warden neither dies, nor is about to die. 
Simply his memory has become defective 
with regard to one particular event, pos- 
sibly, as you say, through the effects of 
panic, and the loss occasioned by his for- 
getfulness was made good by a spectre, who 
assumed his likeness.” 

“We may almost say,” suggested Edgar, 
“that the apparition was the ghost of the 
churchwarden’s departed memory. Those 
who would give a rational turn to this odd 


tale would substitute somnambulism for , 


supernatural agency. I perfectly recollect 
a short French drama, the plot of which 
much resembled the story of your worthy 
pastor. A perfectly honest man, intrusted 
with a large sum by a friend, has put it 
away in a place of safety. When the 
friend, after a long absence, returns, pro- 
ducing the receipt for the deposit, the trea- 
sure is missing, and the man to whom it 
has been confided is in despair. Falling 
asleep, he proceeds, still sleeping, to his 
garden, and there he digs up the lost 
casket. 
somnambulism, and in a state of somnam- 
bulism he finds it, the act of concealment 
having left no impression on his waking 
mind. Put a sleep-walking churchwarden 
in the place of your spectre, and you will 
at once perceive the analogy between your 
legend and my plot.” 

“Ah, I perfectly perceive the analogy 
and the insinuation,” said Maximilian, 
smiling; “and, as Matthias Liissau was 
famous in his day for laying perturbed 
spirits, I will tell you another story about 
him, which, though less singular, shows 
him in a less equivocal character. You 
must know that in those days of Swedish 
occupation referred to by the spectral 
churchwarden a 

“ Spectral or sleep-walking ?” interposed 
Edgar. 





He had hidden it in a state of 
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“In those days,’ pursued Maximilian, 
“the city of Rathenow was found too small 
for its intrusive visitors. One company of 
Swedes seemed destined to remain without 
shelter, the only place in which it could 
possibly be quartered being universally 
stigmatised as a haunted house. To all 
warnings on this score the soldiers, how- 
ever, turned a deaf ear, and they accord- 
ingly took possession of the awful edifice, 
providing themselves, not only with abun- 
dant meat and drink, but likewise with a 
few fiddles, in the determination to pass a 
merry night. At the hour of twelve, while 
they were in the middle of a dance, a man 
like a farmer, with a whip in his hand and a 
bundle of deeds under his arm, walked into 
the room, and was followed by a lady, who 
wore a great bunch of keys. These unbidden 
guests made no attempt to interrupt the 
merriment of the party, but remained near 
the door, quietly watching their proceedings. 
The dancers came to a sudden stop, an awk- 
ward pause ensued, which terminated in a 
roar of laughter from the soldiers.” 

“Were the ghosts gratified?” inquired 
Edgar. 

“On the contrary,” answered Maxi- 
milian ; “they were highly incensed, and 
manifested their wrath to some purpose. 
So vigorously did the man use his whip, 
and the lady her keys, that the soldiers 
were only too glad to get out of the house, 
the majority escaping by the windows, the 
minority by the doors. One only remained, 
a dunder-headed fellow, who had fallen 
asleep behind the stove, and had there lain 
in blissful ignorance of the defeat of his 
comrades. When at last he awoke, and 
saw the spectral virago with the keys, he 


_ also retreated, though she begged him to 


remain, assuring him that, as he had not 
been guilty of the impertinence of laugh- 


| ing at her and her companion, no harm 


would be done to him.” 

“Why should these extremely muscular 
Christians be called ghosts at all ?”’ inquired 
Edgar. 

‘“* Oh,” answered Laurence, “ the ghosts 
in Brandenburg and thereabouts are by no 
means destitute of physical strength, nor 


_ must they be associated with anything 
| Shadowy or ethereal. Why, the story is 


told of one Martinus Schoock, an old pro- 
fessor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, who was, 


| for awhile, very proud of his disbelief in 


spirits, but was cured of his heresy by most 
substantial reasoning. Putting up one night 
in a strange inn, he gave no heed to the 
host’s warning that the only empty room 
was haunted.” 





“ Therein resembling the Swedish soldiers 
in Maximilian’s tale,” interposed Edgar. 

“ He boldly ordered his bed to be made,” 
continued Laurence, “ and retired to rest. 
About midnight a most unseemly noise 
began ; and at last in came somebody with 
an enormous crash, who, heavy of foot, | 
stalked up to the professor. Had the 
learned gentleman preserved his usual 
courage, he would have noticed with curi- | 
osity that his visitor was dressed in an old 
German military fashion; but as he in- | 
stantly drew his head under the clothes, | 
his powers of observation were nullified. 
Sight, however,, was not the sense to 
which the ghost especially appealed. It 
deliberately pulled the clothes from the 
trembling Schoock, thrust him under the 
bed, and quietly lay down in his place. 
After having reposed for about an hour, it 
took its leave, the professor, uncomfortably | 
situated as he was, having passed the time 
in fervent prayer. On finding himself 
alone, Schoock dressed himself with all 
possible speed, hastened down-stairs, and 
paid his reckoning to mine host, who, ob- 
serving that he looked exceedingly pale, 
asked if he had seen anything unpleasant. 
The professor, though his voice faltered, 
had the presence of mind to say he should | 
like to know who had been playing tricks 
upon him, and departed accordingly.” 

“He had hit upon the truth, however,” 
exclaimed Edgar. “A plainer case’ of play- 
ing at ghosts was never recorded.” 

“Tf all accounts be correct, Schoock’s 
convictions were not the same as yours,” 
said Laurence. “If he kept up his cha- 
racter for the moment of talking about 
tricks, he was never afterwards heard to 
speak sceptically or disrespectfully about 
ghosts. But to show you further the sub- 
stantial character of the Brandenburg spec- 
tres, let me tell the anecdote of a distiller 
of Stendal in the Old Mark, who, hoping | 
to make his liquor particularly attractive, 
obtained the head of a thief who had re- 
cently been hanged.” 

“Was the notion his own?” asked 
Edgar. 

“ No,” replied Laurence. “There was 
an old superstition that the skull of a 
thief, properly distilled, yielded a spirit 
which might advantageously be mixed with 
brandy.” 

“T think we had better keep the know- 
ledge of that fact to ourselves,” suggested 
Edgar. “So many modern ways of adul- 
teration have been tried over and over 
again, that an extraordinary method, un- 
known to the present generation, might be 
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snapped up with avidity, to the manifest 
detriment of the public. On the other 
hand, I admit that the superstition might 
easily furnish the subject for a story in 
favour of total abstinence. The teetotal 
moralist might say that Stephen of Stendal 
(not a bad name) was an honest, indus- 
trious man, until an unlucky glass of 
schnapps, followed by many others, weak- 
ened his veneration for the laws of pro- 
perty. A robbery, accompanied by a 
murder, resulted in his execution. Nor 
did the mischief done by his first glass end 
even here. After his death, his skull was 
used for the production of that very liquor 
which had brought destruction upon him- 
self, and who shall say that the miserable 
pedigree of crime and retribution was not 
carried down, in one unbroken line, through 
many gencrations ? The brandy makes the 
thief, and the thiet’s skull makes the 
brandy. Thus we have a complete circle, 
a very serpent of wickedness, with its tail 
in its mouth. Mind you, this is no legend, 
but my own invention.” 

“My legend in the meanwhile stands 
still,” remarked Laurence; ‘but let me 
proceed. At night, while the distiller and 
his assistants were engaged in the unholy 
work of improving the brandy, who should 
walk in but the thief himself. For some 
time he stared at the party in silence. At 
last he said in a solemn voice, ‘ Give me 
back my head.’ Now, what say you to 
that ?” 

“Why, I say,” answered Edgar, “that 
the thief was very unreasonable. He evi- 
dently had a very good new head, or he 
could not have stared at the party, so he 
had no oecasion for the old one, which had 
been justly forfeited to the offended laws of 
his country.” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Maximilian, 
who had long preserved a modest silence, 
“T have been much amused by Laurence’s 
two stories; but | would observe that my 
tale of the ghosts of Rathenow is not 
ended yet.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Edgar. “ Well, I 
thought it had ended brilliantly with the 
defeat of the Swedish soldiers.” 

“So did I,” added Laurence. 

“If you remember,” said Maximilian, 
“I promised to give you another chapter 
of the biography of the famed Matthias 
Liissau, and I had not yet brought him 
upon the scene. That, with your consent, 
I will do now.” (Both bowed with a some- 
what contrite air.) ‘“ Having heard of the 
victory achieved by the two ghosts, Matthias 
felt that an adventure was before hinnquite 





in his own way. He had no disbelief in 
spectres, like your braggart Schoock. On 
the other hand, he believed in them as tho- 
roughly as Jack-the-Giant-Killer believed 
in giants, and he was likewise convinced 
that he was a match for the best of them. 
So with the permission of the magistrate 
he took possession of the house one fine 
night, having first armed himself with a 
pen and other writing materials, and in the 
room, which seemed to be the battle-field, 
he seated himself at a table, on which two 
candles were placed. He had handsomely 
offered his clerk a share in the adventure, 
but the prudent man preferred to remain 
in the street outside the house, and to act 
as a sentinel. At twelve o’clock the door 
opened and the man with the deeds and 
the whip walked in, and took his place in 
a very becoming manner, though it should 
be observed that immediately after his ap- 
pearance one of the candles went out. The 
undaunted pastor at once rekindled it with 
the other, whereupon the lady with the 
keys appeared, and out went the other 
candle. Having rekindled this with the 
first, Matthias thought that the time had 
arrived for serious discussion ; so fixing his 
eyes on the two spectres, and beginning 
with a pious address, he boldly asked what 
their business might be. With every ap- 
pearance of respect the man with the 
deeds unfolded a narrative of considerable 
lehgth, and not a little intricate. He had 
once been owner of the house, and of much 
landed property besides, as he proved by his 
deeds; but what with a fraudulent steward, 
and a disobedient nephew, and a designing 
son-in-law——-”’ 

“Skip the details,” suggested Edgar. 
“We'll assume that somehow or other a 
wrong, that required to be rectified, had 
been committed.” 

“ Right,’ said Maximilian, “and the 
case of the lady was much the same as 
that of the gentleman. Well, Matthias 
put down in black and white all the par- 
ticulars, which I pass over, promised to 
set matters straight, and bade the ghosts 
retire to rest, and not trouble the world 
any more with their presence. He kept 
his promise, the cases were submitted to 
the proper authorities, the rightful heirs 
were put into their proper places, and the 
house, no longer troubled, was presented 
to Matthias Lussau as a free gift, and long 
afterwards bore his name.” 

“Was the gallant pastor always equally 
victorious ?” asked Laurence. 

* No,” replied Maximilian ; “T regret to 
say that the courage with which he pursued 
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his vocation of ghost queller brought him 
to an untimelyend. He heard that a sub- 
terranean burial vault was haunted by a 
troop of noisy spirits, and resolved to en- 
counter them. He accordingly descended 
into the vault, but was saluted with a 
diabolical howl, the spirits violently assur- 
ing him that, while they were underground 
the right was on their side, and that if he 
did not speedily retreat, some mischief 
would befal him. He took the hint, but 
the terror he had felt, and possibly also 
the humiliation of his defeat, threw him 
into a sickness, which resulted in his death. 
But he lived long in the memory of his 
fellow-townsmen. He was an able nego- 
tiator with men as well as with ghosts, and 
when Rathenow surrendered to the Swedes, 
he arranged the capitulation so much to 
the satisfaction of the citizens and of the 
Swedish general, that the latter presented 
him with a box shaped like a book, but 
filled with gold coins. For many years his 
portrait was preserved, representing him 
as a stern, resolute man, with a, book under 
his arm, which was commonly taken for a 
Bible, but which was meant for the Swedish 
present.” 

“As he negotiated the capitulation 
equally to the satisfaction of both parties, 


what present did he receive from the | 


citizens ?” asked Edgar. 

“None, of which I have heard,” answered 
Maxamilian. 

“Ha!” said Edgar, gravely, “ I wonder 
whether the affair was conducted with the 
strictest impartiality.” 





THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 
alii 
CHAPTER LXIV. AT THE TERRACE DOOR. 

Next morning, when Maud awoke, she 
saw Mercy Creswell sitting near the win- 
dow, playing a “devil’s tattoo’ on the 
window-stool, and staring out with all her 
eyes, and a strained neck, on the scene 
below. 

“ Oh! Mercy, you are there?” said the 
young lady, drowsily, with her head still 
upon her pillow. 

“ Yes, miss, please,” said Mercy, stand- 
ing up promptly with a grave counte- 
nance. 

“What o’clock is it, do you know?” 
inquired Miss Vernon. 

Miss Mercy consulted the big silver 
watch which she wore at her belt, and which, 
if not quite so pretty as some little gold 
ones we may have seen, had the advantage 
of keeping time a good deal better. 


9” 
. 





“ Half-past ten, miss.” 

“ Half-past ten! And why did not you 
call me before ? Breakfast over, I suppose, 
and—and Lady Mardykes, has she come ?” 
she added, recollecting that if her hostess 
were still absent, she would not after all 
have cared to go down to the breakfast- 
room. 

“ Yes, ma’am—yes, miss, half an hour 
ago, Lady Mardykes harrived.” 

“ Oh? I’mso glad, that isquite charming; 
now if Miss Medwyn were here, [ think I 
should have nothing left to wish for.” 

And in high spirits, notwithstanding the 
alarms of the night before, Miss Vernon 
addressed herself to her toilet, while her 
breakfast came up on a pretty china tray 
to the adjoining dressing-room, which was a 
large and comfortable apartment, command- 
ing precisely the same view of the croquet- 
ground as she saw from her bedroom win- 
dow. 

As Miss Vernon entered the dressing- 
room, 2 dark-featured, low-browed house- 
maid, standing by the gallery-door, with a 
pale frown, and in low tones was saying 
to Mercy Creswell, who was listening with 
a dark gaze, and compressed lips, with 
the corners of her mouth drawn grimly 
down : 

* An oak stool, all in that,” and she 
clapped her hands. ‘“ You never seed sich 
another smash in the dead-house. Tom Rose 
was nothing to it. Lauk! it was a turn! I 
couldn’t eat not that big o’ breakfast!” 

Mercy saw the young lady coming in, 
and shifting her place, she said in a quick 
aside, ‘‘ Here’s-Miss Vernon.” 

And with a glance at her, the broad- 
shouldered lass in housemaid’s uniform 
withdrew and closed the door. 

“What was she talking of ?” asked the 
young lady, when she had gone. 

“An old story, miss; a man that was 
killed here years ago; poachers I dessay, 
or the like.” 

“Oh, a keeper ?” 

“Well, yes; something that way, miss. 
Shall I pour you out tea or coffce, please, 
miss P” 

Her breakfast equipage Maud thought a 
great deal handsomer than was required 
for the careless service of a bedroom. The 
china was old und quite exquisite ; and the 
silver, an antique Dutch miniature service, 
was covered with grotesque figures, trees, 
windmills, cocks and hens. .Lvery detail 
in the little breakfast service was pretty 
and even elegant, a great deal prettier, cer- 
tainly, than her mamma _ would have 
allowed her at Roydon. 
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Looking down she saw from the window 
a very animated scene, people in gay dresses 
were walking on the terrace, and upon the 
gravel walks that surround the croquet- 
ground, on which were already assembled 
some lounging groups, who were knocking 
the balls about in a desultory way. The 
cheerful sounds of talking and laughing 
filled the air. Some of these people, fo- 
reigners she supposed, were very demon- 
strative in their talk and gestures. And a 
dozen or so of the heterogeneous com- 
pany who were making the large square, 
with the background of old Dutch hedges, 
and lofty timber, as amusing for her to 
look at as a fair-green, or a race-course, 
were dressed extremely oddly, not to say 
grotesquely. There were at least ninety 
or a hundred people in that pretty en- 
closure. Some might possibly be merely 
visitors for the hour, but still the number 
assembled testified to a very splendid hos- 
pitality. 

As Maud was looking out, she saw Lady 
Mardykes enter the terrace from the door 
in the side of the house, almost directly 
under her window. 

This, you may suppose, was a very wel- 
come sight to her. 

Antomarchi was walking at her side, 
and they seemed to be talking incessantly, 
as they walked slowly round the croquet- 
ground, and sometimes with very carnest 
gravity. 

Did it strike her that Lady Mardykes 
was distinguishing this stern and striking 
man, in a very marked way? He seemed 
to engross her. She stopped and spoke to 
but one other person, as she walked round 
and round the quadrangle. She had seen 
her guests, no doubt, since her arrival, 
before now; but she seemed, at present, 
to have neither eye nor ear for any one 
but Antomarchi. 

He seemed very devoted, she thought. 
Might he not possibly entertain hopes 
which she had not suspected before, re- 
specting this rich and brilliant widow ? 
What was the meaning of her delegating 
to him, as he had said she did, even play- 
fully, 2 commission to see after the health 
and spirits of her guests, during her ab- 
sence ? 

And now Maud remembered a laughing 
warning given to her by this same Lady 
Mardykes, in answer to some speculations 
of hers about mesmerism. She said, 
“ Don't allow any one to mesmerise you, 
unless you want to fall in love with him.” 
Then came her special mention of Doctor 
Antomarchi, in the letter in which she pro- 
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mised to have him at her house, to meet 
Maud, as a potent mesmeriser. 

Was this clever foreigner really on the 
high road to fortune and social position ? 
Things as strange had happened. 

Some illustrated papers had been sent to 
her at the same time with her breakfast, 
and Maud, taking one of them up, looked 
into her room, intending to take her paper- 
cutter from the table beside her bed, but it 
was not there. 

She had left it on the table herself, 


beside her book, and she had seen it there | 


afterwards ; and by one of those accidents 
that sometimes fix trifles in the memory, 
she had remarked it as it lay in the same 
place, on her return, after her long look-out 
from the window,~-the night before, to 
her bed. 

“Mercy, did you take my paper-knife 
from the table beside my bed? J did not 
remove it; look for it, please, and fetch it 
to me.” 

“Me move it! Certainly not me, miss. 
La! miss, I would ’ay’ knewed you put it 
there, but I wasn’t a step nearer than the 
window, till you woke up and called me.” 

She was fidgeting about the table by 
this time. 

“No, miss, I don’t see no sign of no 
knife, paper or hotherwise. No, miss, 
nothing.” 

“* But I would not lose that pretty little 
paper-knife on any account, and it must be 
there; no one has been in the room to take 
it, and you really must find it.” 

But nowhere could the paper-knife be 
found. It was hardly the sort of thing 
which a thief would have selected for a 
prize, seeing on the table close by all the 


rings and trinkets that might have been as 


easily picked up. 
“It was given me by a person I was 


very fond of, who is dead, and I won’t lose | 


it,”’ said Miss Vernon, joining in the search, 
after an interval; but it did not turn up. 

** La! miss, it must bea mistake. Where 
could it goto? If it was there, miss, last 
night, *twould be there still; there’s no 
signs on it; "tis only worriting yourself, 
miss, to suppose it was ever there at all.” 

“T happen to know it was,” said the 
young lady, nettled at this irritating line 
of reply, “and you must find it. I shan’t 
go down-stairs till I am satisfied about it.” 

“ What was it like, please, miss *” 

“Tt is a small mother-of-pearl paper- 
cutter, that answers as a marker besile, 
and it has my initials, M. G. V., on the 
side.” 

Maud was really vexed, and having ® 
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regard for this trifle, was resolved not to 
lose it; her attention was, however, called 
to another quarter by a gentle but dis- 
tinct knock at the dressing-room door. A 
visit from Lady Mardykes, she thought, 
with a smile, as she stepped into the 
dressing-room, and called to her visitor to 
come in. 

It was Doctor Antomarchi who opened 
the door, and made her a grave and very 
ceremonious bow. Maud was a little sur- 
prised. 

“T fancied it was Lady Mardykes who 
knocked at my door,” she said; “I was 
thinking of going out; I saw her from the 


“Oh? I’m commissioned to make this 
| little visit, to inquire how you have passed 
_ the night. Your nerves were a little more 
disturbed than you would allow by the 
| shock of that unlucky rencontre on the 
road. I'll try your pulse, if you don’t 
mind. Yes—yes—still nervous. You can 
| have your walk quite safely in the croquet- 
| ground, but don’t think of taking a drive 
| to-day, and you had better lunch and dine 
| quietly up-stairs ; to-morrow you will be, 
| I hope, all right, and then, of course, you 
command everything.” 

Antomarchi remained for a few minutes, 
and chatted on agreeably upon other things. 
He is apparently anxious to please ; nothing 
could be more polite; but his smile is not 
winning. There is something in it she 
can’t describe, deathlike and cruel. In his 
manner, soften it all he can, there is a 
latent sternness that might be prompt and 
terrible. 


His large strange eyes, as if conscious of 
their power, he has not turned upon hers. 
_ In this slightly but studiously averted gaze, 
there is a hinting of treason. 

When he is gone, Maud says to herself : 

“Well! is it possible that nice creature 
/ can have taken a fancy to that horrible 


She certainly can’t see him as I 
do. However, I suppose there is a charm, 
if one could only see it, in the sinister as 
there is in the beautiful.”’ 

“ Well, miss, I have looked everywhere, 





and high and low, and I can’t find no sich 
a thing; you couldn't have forgot it at 
Roydon, unbeknown to you ?” said Mercy, | 
returning from her search for the paper- | 
knife. 

Maud extinguished this theory peremp- | 
torily, and asked : 

“ Are you quite sure that no one was in 
that room except you and me ?”’ 

“ Not a living soul, miss. Who could?” 

Maud was now putting her things on 


for her little walk, and she called for her 
scissors from her dressing-case. 

** You can have mine, miss, please.” 

But the young lady preferred her own. 

“1 don’t see no scissors there, miss ag 

“ Well, my penknife must do.” 

“Nor no knife, miss; only a few things.” 

Now came another alarm, another search, 
and a new disappointment. 

“T can’t understand it!” exclaimed 
Maud. “It is just possible, to be sure, as 
you say, that Jones may have left them out, 
and forgotten them. [I'll write to her. 
But it is so unlikely, that I can’t believe 
it. I really don’t understand all this. I 
can’t account for these things.” 

Maud’s fiery eyes were upon Mercy Cres- 
well as she thus spoke. 

The fat freckled maid, with her chin 
rather high, tossed her head, with an air 








rather of defiance, and an assumption of | 


offended dignity. But her eyes could not 
bear the frank gaze of her young mistress, 
and were unsteady and confused. She 
looked, in fact, extremely put out. 

“‘T hope, miss, you don’t suppose there’s 
no one about you, miss, as would do any 
sich a thing as to make free with a lady’s 
dressing-case. There never was none in 
this house but honest servants, nor none, 
I expects, as would so much as think of 
any sich things, no not for the minds of 
Peru! And as for myself, I hope, miss, 
you don’t think or imagine you're not as 
safe as the queen’s jeweis with Mercy 
Creswell, which I can get a character, as 
many as I likes from Lady Mardykes, or 
from your own mamma, miss, Lady Vernon 
of Roydon, not to mention a many a lady 
besides, as would travel a many a mile to 
say the same for me, if so it was I stood in 
need of any sich a thing.” 

But Maud, not a bit daunted, had no- 
thing more satisfactory to add. 

“Charming!” thought Maud, “if in 
addition to her other accomplishments she 
should turn out a rogue! 1 wonder when 
mamma will allow me to have poor Jones 
back again.” 

The young lady, with her hat and jacket 
on, was now ready to go down. 

“I’m not sure, Mercy, that I should 
know the way; you must come with me to 
the top of the stairs. I shall find out the 


| rest of the way myself.” 


So they set out together, and Mand looked 
about her with some curiosity 

It was a vast house, and the gallery, the 
flooring of which was warped and ndged 
with age, was dark and dismal enough 


almost for an ogre's dwelling. On the way 
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to the head of the stairs other passages 
crossed, in gloomy perspective, and in 
them they passed, here and there, several 
housemaids, with something, she could not 
exactly say what, a little unusual about 
them. They were in a sort of uniform ; 
all wearing exactly the same strong, plain, 
dark-blue dress, white aprons, and neat 
caps. Lady Mardykes, she thought, en- 
lists her servants and rules her house with 
a military eye. Those servants looked re- 
served and thoughtful, but, for the most 
part, good-natured; they were all above 
thirty, and some past forty, and all looked 
remarkably firmly knit and strong; an ex- 
tremely serviceable corps. 

Finally, Maud and her guide had to 
make several zigzags. 

In one respect, among others, before 
reaching the great staircase, these lofty 
and sombre galleries differed very pointedly 
from those of Roydon ; from end to end, 
not a single picture hung upon their dark 
panclling, and Maud felt relieved when 
she had escaped from this- monotonous 
gloom, and stood at last at the broad 
stair-head. 

She heard voices in the hall, and when 
more than half-way down the stairs, she 
saw a footman near the foot, and asked 
him : 

“Can you tell me whether Lady Mar- 
dykes is in the drawing-room ?”’ 

‘No, please, my lady. She’s not there. 
I think her ladyship’s in the croquet- 
garden. 

“ Will you please show me the way ?’ 

So the servant preceded her deferen- 
tially, and led her at last to the door in the 
side of this great house, and opened it. 

Mand paused for a moment. The spec- 
tacle before her was very different indeed 
from that which she had seen issuing from 
the same door, by moonlight, on the night 
before. 

As a mere picture nothing could be 
gayer or more amusing. Such brilliant 
costume, so much animation, such curious 
contrasts! Such very odd people. 


>’ 


CHAPTER LXV, MAUD WALKS IN THE CROQUET 
GROUND, 

Maup descended the steps, and took the 
| direction of the door opening .into the 
court-yard. She looked at the people as 
| they approached, lest by accident Lady 
Mardykes should pass her by on the broad 
gravel walk. People who had made their 
mark in the world no doubt, many of them. 
She longed to meet her hostess, and learn 
who was who, in this curious assembly. 





In this distinguished and multitudinous 
company she was glad to perceive that she 
seemed to excite little or no attention. She 
was now near enough to the corner to be 
certaim that Lady Mardykes was not upon 
this walk; at the end of it she turned to the 
right, down a new side of the square. 
Many groups, and many people walking 
singly, passed her. But neither did she 
see Lady Mardykes upon this walk. 

She paused for a minute at its further 
angle, and lookedacrossthe croquet-ground, 
where two or three games were by this 
time in full activity, and the hollow knock 
of the roquet, and the bounding balls, and 
all the animated sights and sounds that 
attend the croquet game, for a moment 
drew her thoughts from Lady Mardykes, 
and her eyes from the search. 

Among the players or spectators about 
the hoops, Lady Mardykes was not visible. 


Mand was beginning to feel a little un- || 


comfortable. If Ethel Tintern had been 
there, or even Doctor Malkin, whom she 


had seen the night before, not to mention | 


Maximilla Medwyn, she would have felt 


comparatively at her ease. But it was | 
very awkward finding herself among such | 
a crowd, without seeing a single face she | 


knew. 


hedge, clipped in the old Dutch taste, rises 


there like a dark wall (those at the sides | 


are comparatively low), and traverses the 
whole length of the quadrangle, opposite 


to the side of the house, high as the arcades || 
of a cathedral aisle, with lofty and narrow | 
doorways here and there, cut in this dark | 


and thick partition. Possibly there is a 


walk within its shadow, and there she may |; 


at length discover her hostess. 


As a little anxiously she is beginning to | 


explore, ‘intending to resume her search, 


she is accosted by a person whom she has | 


observed before, as about the most singular 
if not the most grotesque of the figures she 
has passed. 

He has been making a short promenade 
in the sun, backward and forward upon the 
walk close by, like a sentinel. He is one 
of the few persons there who seem to have 
observed her. He has bowed slightly, but 
very ceremoniously, as he passed her, but 
without raising his hat. 

He is a man tall and well formed, with 
a short black cloak thrown Spanish fashion, 
in spite of the heat of the weather, across 
his breast and over his shoulder. He has 
a broad-leafed black felt hat, looped at the 
front with something that looks like a little 
buckle of brilliants. His face is dark and 














She turned about. A very tall yew ! 
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handsome, with an expression of the most 
ineffable pride and self-complaceney. His 
chin is high in the air, his movements are 
slow and graceful, he wears white kid 
gloves, and carries in his hand an ebony 
walking-cane, with a gold head, formed 
something like a crown, in which glimmers 
a brilliant. He is evidently dressed in 
“shorts,” for the more advantageous ex- 
hibition of his handsome legs; so far as 
they are visible, that is, nearly to the 
knees, they are cased in black silk stock- 
ings, and he turns out his toes as he walks 
like Sir Christopher Hatton. 

In Spanish first, which Maud under- 
stood not at all, and then, with better for- 
tune, in French, in which she had no diffi- 
culty in conversing, he, with a lofty but 
smiling courtesy, asked the young lady 
whether he could direct her, or give her 
any information which she might require. 

Maud thanked him, and asked if he had 
seen Lady Mardykes, or could say where 
she was. 

He had seen her a little time ago, but he 
deeply regretted he could not say whether 
she was now in the garden or not. 

“ May I now,” he said, drawing himself 
up to his full height with a smile of haughty 
urbanity, “ venture a question in return ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the young lady. They 
were conversing still in French. 

“Tt is this. Have you observed, I en- 
treat, any peculiarity in me? I anticipate 
your reply. You have. You remarked 
that in aecosting you I merely touched, 
without removing, my hat. The reason of 
that is not dishonourable. I have the very 
great honour to represent her majesty the 
Queen of Spain” (there was such a person- 
age then) “ at the court of St. James’s. I 
cannot therefore uncover to a subject. You 
understand. It is alike my painful prero- 
gative and my loyal duty. I must in all 
but a reyal presence retain my hat. I need 
not say more. I see, with infinite satisfac- 
tion, how fully you assent. My servants, 
if indeed they were in attendance, as they 
ought to be, I should send with pleasure in 
quest of Lady Mardykes ; but, alas! here, 
in the country, they always claim a privi- 
lege of irregularity, and are never to be 
found.” 

He made another stately bow, drew back 
a step or two to indicate that the audience 
was over, folded his arms, threw back his 
head, and smiled, with half- closed eyes, 
haughtily. 

Miss Vernon passed under the tall arch 
in the dark green wall of yew, and found 
herself in a long and sombre walk, fenced 








in by two solemn hedges of shorn foliage, 
between which but a few groups were now 
to be seen in the perspective. Some were 
walking before her in the same direction, 
diminished in the distance; others slowly 
approaching. The people who made their 
promenade in this walk were, possibly, of 
a graver turn of mind than those who 
kept the sunnier haunts. Nevertheless, 
now and then they would pause in their 
sauntering walk to stand before one of the 
open archways, and look out upon the 
croquet-ground and its amusing vicissitudes 
and garrulous players. 

A gentleman walking with two ladies, 
and conversing gravely, seemed to observe 
her solitary state and evident search for 
some missing friend, and politely inquired, 
taking off his hat, whether he could do 
anything for her. In reply to her question, 
he told her that it was more than half an 
hour sinee he had seen Lady Mardykes, 
and rather thought she had left the croquet- 
ground, but could not be quite certain. If 
she would permit him, he added, perhaps 
prompted to this heroism by her striking 
beauty, he would have pleasure in assisting 
her in her search—an exertion which 
Maud, with many thanks, declined. 

Mr. Darkdale, in a long, ungainly black 
coat, such as she thought she had seen 
Jesuits wear, and with a book under his 
arm, passed her by, a few moments later, 
at a brisk pace. His stern mouth and dark 
face were thoughtful, and his broad fore- 
head lowered, and as he passed her, from 
their corners, his penetrating brown eyes 
for a moment fixed on her face ; he made no 
sign of recognition, however, but glided 
with a light tread, in a straight line, upon 
his way. 

“That man never was a servant,” 
thought Maud, as she passed him with a 
chill feeling of suspicion. “I thought he 
said, or mamma, or Mercy Creswell said, 
some one did, I’m sure of that, that he was 
simply to take care of me here, and then 
to go—I forget where—to some other 
place, and yet here I still find him domes- 
ticated! And I am nearly certain I saw 
him directing the men who were conduct- 
ing that funeral last night. He is not 
what he pretends. A Jesuit, I dare say, 
he is. He is one of the first persons I 
shall ask Lady Mardykes to explain.” 

As she reached the further end of this 
cool and shadowy walk she saw, at her left, 
the walls of what had been an old-fashioned 
square tea-house, two stories high, such as 
used to fill an angle in the wall of a Dutch 
garden. Roof and floorings were now 
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gone, and the brick was covered with ivy, 
and looked very dark under the spreading 
branches of the tall trees that overhung 
the outer wall. 

She turned aside to peep into this ruin. 
She had expected to find it empty; but 
it was no such thing. Inside was a thin 
old gentleman, with stooped and narrow 
shoulders, and a very long and melancholy 
face; he had a conical fur cap on, and 
large tortoise-shell spectacles, and was 
seated at a table, with an enormous ink- 
bottle beside him, totting up figures in a 
mighty book like a ledger. There were 
innumerable sheaves of papers, neatly folded 
and docketed, placed in order, upon the 
table at each side; and under it, and beside 
him, on the ground, was a huge litter, con- 
sisting chiefly of files stuck up to the very 
hooks with papers, and several leather bags 
stuffed, no doubt, with old balance-sheets 
and account-books. On a row of nails 


along the wall were hanging a series of 
“ stock-lists,” with the sparrows twittering 
above, and bees and flies buzzing about 
them in the ivy. 

With a grimace as if he had suddenly 
crunched a sour gooseberry, this sage rose, 
with a stamp on the ground, and, jerking 


his pen behind his ear, gazed angrily at 
Maud, and muttered : 

“Ts not the garden wide enough for you 
and for me, madam? Saints and angels! 
How is it possible for an overworked old 
man to get through his business, inter- 
rupted as I am? Pray don’t go for a 
moment; on the contrary, wait; the mis- 
chief is done. I claim this, because I want 
to prevent this occurring again. It is 
something to keep the complicated and 
never-ending accounts of this enormous 
house. It is something to make and direct 
all the prodigious investments that are 
going on, and to be able at an instant’s 
notice to tell to a fractional part of a 
farthing what the entire figure is, and 
each item stands at, every day of the week. 
It requires an arithmetical secretary such 
as Kngland does not see every day, to get 
all that within the circle of his head, madam. 
But when you are ordered to make up a tot 
of forty years’ figures on pain of losing 
your splendid rights, at a single voyage, 
between morning light and setting sun, it 
screws too tight, you see, on an old fellow’s 
temples.” He pressed three fingers of each 





hand on his temples, and turned up his 
eyes. “It is enough to make them burst 
in or out, by Heaven, like a ship. I re- 
member the time I could have done it like 
that” (he snapped his fingers), “ but we 
grow old ma’am, non sum qualis eram; 
and always interrupted, never quiet. Some 
one looks in; just as I have it, some one 
laughs, or a cock crows, or the light goes 
out; and I, simple as you see me, entitled 
to all that stock, unclaimed dividends, if I | 
could only finish it, and bring my tots | 
into court. It is a hard, hard thing with || 
all that, and so exquisitely near it, to be 
still doomed at my years to a life of slavery ! 
Always so near it, always so near; always | 
interrupted. Here I came out to-day to | 
take the fresh air in this place a little; | 
shut up perpetually in my office, and just . 
as I had got midway in the tot you look in, | 
and—immortal gods! blessed patience! 
hell and Satan !—all is lost in one fright- || 
ful moment of forgetfulness! Always so |; 
near. It makes one’s thumbs tremble! | 
Always blasted. It makes one squint. It | 
is enough to make a man Stark, staring | 
mad! Pray make no excuses, madam. | 
They waste time; you looked in; do so no |; 
more, and I’ll forgive you.” 

He made her a short bow, placed his | 
finger on his lip, turned up his eyes, and 
shook his head, with a profound groan, and 
addressed himself forthwith to his work | 

in. 

With a rtixture of compassion and 
amusement, she left the den of this old hu- 
morist, into which she had unwittingly in- 
truded, and continued her search. 

A prepossessing young lady, dressed in | 
very exquisite taste, walking slowly, and 
looking about her with an air and smile of 
quiet enjoyment and hauteur, hesitated as 
Maud approached, stood still, looking on 
her with a gracious and kind expression, 
and a countenance so riant that Miss Ver- 
non hesitated also in the almost irresistible 
attraction. 
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